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ABSTRACT 

As part of a series of field hearings examining the 
issue of education reform and the preparedness of the work force, 
testimony was heard on the need to expand higher education 
opportunities for minorities and nontraditional college students. 
Oregon, in particular, faces these questions because the state's 
economy is expected to change from timber-based to business-based in 
the coming decade. Sucl an economy will demand an educated workforce. 
Tne following witnesses testified: Deborah Nowlen-Hodges, a displaced 
homemaker and graduate of Project Independence, at Portland Community 
College; Terrence Taylor, a student at Portland State University; 
Robert Baugh, m' nager. Workplace Innovation; Mary Conn, Tektronix, 
Inc.; Robert Fr ink, acting provost, Portland State University; Delsie 
Gilpin, student. Dislocated Workers Project; Andrew P. Lippay, of 
cascade Steel Rolling Mills, Inc.; Daniel Moriarty, president, 
Portland Community College; Eva Parsons, of Cellular One; Dan 
saltzman, vice chair, board of directors, Portland community college; 
Glenn Shuck, labor liaison of Dislocated Workers Project, and Mary 
VJilgenbusch, president, Marylhurst College. The witnesses testified 
concerning adult education, blacks and higher education, the 
Dislocated Workers Project ia training program), labor force 
development, the financial aid application proc^^ss, the need for aid, 
and local business needs and concerns • (JB) 
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GETTING AHEAD IN OREGON: EXPANDING 
HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR MI^ 
NORITIES AND NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS 



MONDAY. JrNK 17, 1991 
House of Rk^'Resentatives, 

SUBCOMMllTEK ON RwjULATION, BuSINKSS 

Opportunities, and Energy, 
Committee on Small Business, 

Portland. UK 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a,m, in Ter- 
rell Hal^ Auditorium, Portland Community College, Portland, OR, 
Hon. Ron Wyden (chairman of the subcommittee ^ presiding. 

Chairman Wyden. The subcommittee will come to order this 
morning. 

Today* the Subcommittee on Regulations is continuing a series of 
field hearings examining the issue of education reform and the pre- 
fmredness of our work force. Today's hearing is especially impor- 
tant because it will focus on the need to expand higher education 
opportunities for minorities and nontraditional college students. 

Over the next 10 years, Oregon is going to be challenged with a 
major economic overhaul as we move from a timber-based economy 
to a business environment that is truly diversified. 

The businesses which hold the most promise for fast economic 
growth unquestionably are going to need a work force which has at 
least 2 years* college expeiience, yet the evidence indicates that 
more than W) percent of all Oregon adults over the age of 25 have 
not been to college and of those, 25 percent have not even complet- 
ed high school. 

This is the very group of people on whom the Oregon economy is 
going to have to rely to meet the economic challenges ahead. Ac- 
cording to the f louse Education and U'lbor Committee, (>S percent 
of all the new entrants into the labor force are projected to be 
women and minorities, 

A second g^oup of new job seekers are workers whose jobs are 
going to be oteolete or will be phased out by their companies. 

Both of those groups, those of displaced homemakers, older pt»r- 
sons, minorities, and dislocated workers, are, in my view, the most 
underserved by our higher education system. Ironically, older and 
part-time students, the so-called nontraditional students, account 
ibr more than two-thirds of all those enrolled in post secondary 
schools 

So. it is going to be absolutely essential that our education pro- 
grams, particuhirly our colleges, implement some of the changes in 
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higher education that are going to make it possible for many more 
of our minorities and women, displaced homemakers, to go to col- 
lege. 

If child care were available, coUe^ would become more attain- 
able for single mothers. If classes were held during off-hours, wage 
earnere could more easily attend, and I'm particularly concerned 
that there seems to be very little student financial aid that is avail- 
able to the part-time students. 

It seems to me that it is an outmoded, outdated approach to, in 
effect, gear financial aid almost exclusively to full-time students, 
and that we are going to have to make some changes to what 
really is almost a relic of educational practice to get more direct 
financial aid available to those students who are going to comprise 
the bulk of the work force needs, which are those part-time stu- 
dents. 

If colleges established mobile instruction programs, used televi- 
sion in instruction more fully, factory employees who don't live 
within commuting range also would be in a fK^ition to get a college 
education. 

Now, certainly, there is a lot of talk in Washington, DC about 
educaticmal reform, and I think the subcommittee notes especially 
that most of it has focused on the needs of young children. 

Now, there is no doubt that the needs of young children are iruly 
important, and the first of our series of hearings deals with educa- 
tional reforms relating to K through 12. 1 am especially concerned 
that there may be more assistance for the Head Start Program 

lich dollar for dollar is as good a program as any that our coun- 
offers and, of course, reaches the young people who are at risk, 
ut if we are going to compete in tough national and global mar- 
kets, we're going to have to make changes for those who are going 
to be entering the work force in the year 2000 

Certainly, the 80 percent of the work force that is going to be en- 
tering in the year 2000 is going to have to be in a position to 
update their skills, on a regular basis, get access to retraining, and 
be in a position to get the jobs of the future. 

Limited access to education is definitely the surest predictor of 
poverty and the lack of empowerment of our citizens, so, we are 
going to be taking steps this morning, and in the days ahead, to 
make sure that our employees are in a position to develop the criti- 
cal think 'ng, the analytical skills, so they can get the jobs of the 
future and empower themselves, and their families, to tame their 
potential, and be in a position to help our State to grow and pros- 
per. 

So, we're very pleased to have a distinguished panel of witnesses. 
Our first panel will be Ms. Deborah Nowlen-Hodges, who is a grad- 
uate of the project here, Mr, Terrence Taylor, a Portland State 
University student, and Mrs. Delsie Gilpin, of the Student Dislocat- 
ed Workers Project. 

If you three will come forward, we have a few small formalities 
that we will attend to, but we welcome all of you. 

Wow! That's enough water to fill the ocean. I want to make sure 
that the Californians don't see all this water. 

[Laughter.] 
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Chairman Wydkn. Let's see, who are we missing? Are we miss- 
ing— oh, there's Delsie. Excuse me. Right in front of me. That s 
great Just fine. Leave her be, and we will let her rip. 

Weil, Ms. Hodges, Mr. Taylor, and Mrs. Gilpin, we welcome you. 
It has always been the practice of the subcommittee on regulation 
to swear all the witnesses who come before the subcommittee. Do 
any of you have any objection to being sworn as a witness? 

All right. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Chairman Wyden. Well, we thank you all very much for commg 
and for your participation. We re going to make your prepared re- 
marks a part of the hearing record in their entirety, so, all of your 
words will \^ preserved for all time that are on paper. 

I always say that if you could take about minutes or so. and 
just talk to us. just talk to us so we hear it from your heart, and 
hear it just the way you want to serve it up, I think that's particu- 
larly helpful, and why don't we begin, if we could, with you, Ms. 
Hodges. 

TESTIMONY OK DEBORAH NOWLK? -H01MJI':S. DlSPLAt'El) HOMK- 
MAKEK AND (IRAIH ATE OK PKOJEIT lM>EPKNI>ENrE. PORT- 
LAND COMMIMTY ('<)LLEtJE 

Ms. Hom;KS. Good morning. My name is I>eborah Hodges. I am a 
graduate of Project Independence at Portland Community College. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to testi- 
fy this morning. 

* Chairman Wyden. If vou could pull the microphone closer. 

Ms. Hodges. Thanks. Two years ago, before embarking on a jour- 
ney as a single mother, displaced homemaker, I did not believe I 
would make it to this point. Much to my .surprise and dismay, I am 
today graduating from college. 

I am the recipient of the Verne Riles Award. I was selected by 
the Salvation Army, along with my daughter, to publicly represent 
their daycare center. I am a member of the Financial Aid Execu- 
tive Board, and have my opinions on matters affecting the commu- 
nity in which I live, quoted in several major publications. 

The journey has been difficult for a divorced mother of four who 
for years lived the dream of being taken care o*" by my husband 
until death us do part. The shattering of a marriage and being the 
sole responsibility for 17, 15. 10 and 2-year-olds without a college 
education was frightening. 

1 was devastated, but I continued to struggle to make ends meet 
and to find a better way through prayer and faith to take care of 
myself and mv children. Excuse me. 

My determination led me to Project Independence, a program lo- 
cated on the Cascade Campus of Portland Community College, de- 
signed for single women and displaced homemakers like myself. 
The day 1 became enrolled in Project Independence, my dreams 
became a reality. 

Project Independence gave me the opportunity to start my hie 
over again from scratch. I built my confidence through the support 
of Sally Barry, who taught me how to believe in myself and my 
ability to obtain my goals. 
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The educational process was like l^ing on an emotional roller- 
coaster— frustrating, challenging, and exciting. The process helped 
me to see my capability, potential, and areas of growth. In spite of 
the negative images often portrayed by the media about the com- 
munity or Portland Community College, where Cascade Campus is 
housed, those images have nut penetrated the campus walls or 
grounds for me, 

I have been afforded the opportunity to learn and grow academi- 
cally, but, more importantly, I have come to resrv*ct and appreciate 
the rich cultural diversity that exists on this campus. For it is on 
this cximpus that I learned to take risks and learned about others 
who were different from me, and to share with them about who I 
am. 

Many campuses teach academics. Few will share bonding experi- 
ences with individuals who are of different backgrounds. In my 
journey, I have started my life over again through self-expression, 
rebuilding my self-esteem and to allow myself to dream and actual- 
ize the impossible. 

I am a positive role mcxlel for my children, other divorced and 
displaced homemakers. 1 am proud of my rich cultural heritage 
and the role it has played in helping me be who I am tixlay. 

The courage I have obtained from my experience here is proof 
that when you give individuals like myself a chance to make a dif- 
ference, we will chcM:«se to make the difTe»rence with the support and 
encouragement of individuals like Sally Barry, Terry Greenfield, 
Vern Riles, and Project Independence. 

My being here today is indicative of keeping the dream alive. My 
faith in God and the love and support of my family and fellow stu- 
dents are the driving force that will keep me going. 

This point concludes what was to be the graduation speech for 
the commencement ceremony for R'C on June 1st. One of the les- 
sons I have learned here in the past 2 years is to accept disappoint- 
ment as gracefully as I accept victory. I was not able to give this 
speech. 

What I would like to share with you this morning is that when 1 
wrote this sf>eech, I thought I was going to be the Nancy Riles Me- 
morial Scholarship winner from the PCC Foundation. But the addi- 
tional disappointment did not siop my dream, which at this time 
was very strong, that is the desire to continue my education. 

The continuation of this dream will take money, along with the 
desire. Unfortunately, I have only the desire at this point; however, 
I believe that when one door closes, (Jod will open another. I am 
confident that with this desire I have, opportunity will present 
itself for me to continue my education at PSU. With the help from 
the staff at PCC, I^U, and from Congress who appropriates fund- 
ing, I will definitely feel like I have options. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for having me nere today to share in 
my vision. 

Chairman Wyden. Thank you very, very much, Ms. Hodges, for 
your excellent presentation. I would like to note that it is tradition- 
al among congressional subcommittees that after a witness finishes 
their statement, that the chairman makes a big deal about how ev- 
eryone should be quiet and shouldn't applaud. J want you to know. 
Vm going to waive that rule for you. 
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[Applause and laughter, | 

Chairman Wyden, You made a very, very excellent statement, 
and we appreciate your being here, and I will have a few questions 
here in a moment, after Mr. Taylor and Ms. Gilpin have made 
their presentations. Thank you. 

Mr. Taylor, we welcome you, I think I am told we have to ^ei 
you that microphone that your colleague just had >h) everyone can 
hear you. We welcome you for your remarks, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF TKRRENC'E TAYLOR, STl UENT, PORTLAND STATE 

INIVERSITY 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you and gocxl morring. I am Terrence 
Taylor, a student at Portland State Univei^ity. Thank you for this 
opportunity to testify this morning. I will direct my attention on 
how higher education has alTected the minds of black students. 

Mr. Chairman, America's higher education system !ias failed in 
developing the minds of her people, particularly dealing with black 
students. Just a little over 2o years ago, many States had laws on 
their legislative books which prohibited blacks from acquiring an 
education. 

The old saying was blacks could not learn, did not want to learn, 
or did not need to learn Weil, Mr. Chairman, let me tell you how 
this higher education system has killed the minds of many black 
students in America and in Oregon. 

Black people in America and hen* in Oregon are the biggi>st con- 
sumers of America today. I ask how a Nation within a Nation, 
whose gross national product is greater than the Canadian GNP 
and many other countries in the world, cannot solve the problems 
that ke?ps this from developing into a great Nation. 

We cannot solve our unemployment rate, housing, px)verty and 
cannot develop a sound economic plan for us and others to follow. 
A Nation's wealth is based on her productivity. 

True, black people have the wealth, but we do not have any pro- 
ductivity, but we are said to be the most educated black people in 
the world. 1 must say, Mr, Chairman, that the American i4lucation- 
al system has failed.* 

Now, dealing with Oregon's higher education system, 1 will label 
it as an academic terror. Why do I call the Oregon higher educa- 
tion system terrorist? Because the white controlled and run insti- 
tutes really don't want us, as black students, to be educated. 

The people who run these institutions— the deans, the chairper- 
sons, the vice presidents— are the institution. The institution re- 
flects their collective personality. It is this cultural and social elit- 
ism that poses serious problems for our pursuit as black students 
in Oregon higher education. 

The Oregon higher education system reflc^cts people without 
worldly experience. They have grown up in a very closed and 
narrow environment. I am sure they have good minds, but their 
good sense is nonexistent. 

They lack the fundamental reference of an adult existing and 
living that teaches toknance, understanding, flexibility, and securi- 
ty. The academic sotting is a cocoon, a protected environment, so 
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they will kill the minds of black students to secure and advance 
their cocoon. 

So, how can we change this environment in Oregon's higher edu- 
cation system? First we must develop a successful recruitment pro 
gram for black students, and qualify black professors into Oregon's 
higher education system. 

Siwrond, we must increa^ the graduation rates of black studerts 
in Oregon's higher education system, and, finally, the current stu- 
dent support service program, such as the Education Opportunity 
Program, needs more financial support from Ff»deral and State gov- 
ernment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having me here todny. 

Chairman Wyden. Mr. Taylor, thank you. your statement is very 
helpful, and I will want to ask some questions here in a moment. 

Ms. Gilpin. We welcome you, we nc»ed to get you Mr. Taylor's 
microphone, and please proceed. 

TKSjniONY OF DKLSIK <;IIJ'1N. STI'DENT, IHSLOC ATE!) 
WORKERS FROJEtT 

Mrs. Gilpin. My name is Delsie Gilpin. 1 am a student with the 
Dislocated Workers Project. 

Chairman Wyden. Please speak up just a little bit. Pull that 
microphone a little bit closer to you. You have a soft voice and 
people want to hear you. 

Mrs. liiLPiN. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for everyone's sake, with 
the tax dollars from my earninp, I gave you something valuable to 
me, something I worked hard for. 1 gave it to you with faith, trust, 
and confidence in your ability to invest it wist^ly in the n^n^ds and 
future of the citizens of this country. 

Now I have lost my job, and my earnings, but because of the 
leadership and vision of you and those serving with you, for every- 
one's sake, you are giving me a return on my tax dollars. 

You are investing in me and the truck drivers, warehousemen, 
sheet metal workers, technology managere, mechanical engineers, 
and bankers in my class. You are giving us the second chance of a 
lifetime through the Dislocated Workers Project, 

For everyone's sake, I urge continued funding of this excellent 
training program and other programs like this. This is the type of 
program that keeps people productive and feeling worthwhile. This 
i» the type uf program which kee|>s earnings steady, which keeps 
Oregon's revenues stable. This is a program which In^nefits the 
future of the citizens of this country. 

This program is a i^rfect example of how the Federal Govern- 
ment, business community, and schools do work together to revital- 
ize talented and experienced workers to meet the challenges ahead. 

We know, because we lost our jobs, that businesses are rapidly, 
dramatically, changing the way they do business. This program is 
designed and taught to prepare workers to knowiedgeably and 
skillfully support their employers through the challenges ahead- 

I didn*t know where, or how, to look for work when I lost my job 
when my employer, Hospice House, closed last December. Vm JH. 
My work f<H:us has bc*en clerical health care. Did I have transf<*ra- 
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ble skills? What skills did I need to learn? Who's hiring? How 
could I get the help that I needed to get back to work quick? 

I believe the biggest obstacle to meeting the challenge of change 
is not knowing how to work through it. For my sake, the Dislcxrated 
Workers Project is available to teach me. It is free to me, and this 
is how it works. 

Dislocated Workers Project starts everyone with a 2-week discov- 
ery class. Our educational level, skills, temperament types, and 
preferred work environment are examined. They guide us to dis- 
covering what we want our next job to be, how to find it, how to 
ask for it. 

We are taught proven, employable methixis of how to write a 
resume, fill out an application, and conduct a job interview. Dislo- 
cated Workers Project then ai^ists us in obtaining the training 
needed to qualify for our next job. 

Class selections are not random. We don't t^ike whatever we feel 
like, We have to research our target employers. We must interview 
employment managers to identify experience and educational back- 
ground that they, the people with the hiring authority, look for 
when they hire. 

Dislocated Workers Project does not provide us with an academic 
degree. The program funds other programs that will return us to a 
good job fast. They do provide funding for short-term community 
college job-related classes and training. 

In addition to community college classes, the Dislocated Workers 
Project offers classes of their own design. These courses are tai- 
l^u competitiveness and needs of the business community, 

1 believe these classes are unequaled. They are taught by high-cali- 
ber business consultants. 

Some of the custom classes I have been able to take are customer 
service, technical support leadership training, interpersonal conv 
niunications, business writing skills, ard verbal busuiess presenta- 
tion skills. 

I gave my first speech 5 days ago in that business presentation 
skills class. 

We are each iissigned to a counselor called a case monitor. These 
dedicated, hard-working people provide us with coaching, monitor- 
ing, and a good shove when it s necked. Th€»y see to it that our ac- 
tions match our goals. 

Part of self-development is self-placement. No one goes through 
their life without facing a loss. The key is to keep that loss from 
being thought of as a failure. Rabbi Cushner tells us in his book, 
*'When Bad Things Happen to Good People," that disaster teaches 
you something of your strength and acquaints you with your limi- 
tations. 

Through DWP, students learn well that job loss is change, that 
change is not a disaster. Change is an ending. It is also a begin- 
ning. For my sake, for everyone's sake, because of the money 
• funded to the Dislocated Workers Project, there is support to teach 
us and to lead us to meet the challenges of change. 

Yesterday's skills won't keep businesses open today. 

Mr, Chairman, making a speech is a fearful thing. The best way 
that I can prove to you the value of the Dislocated Workers Project 
IS to tell you that they taught me the skills to face this fear. 
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This is my first out-of-class speaking experience. For everyone s 
sake, I am facing the fear to testify to the value of this program. 
Thank you for this opportunity. 

Chairman Wyden. Mrs. Gilpin, thank you very much for coming, 
and I can tell you. you have topped the performance of many veter- 
an congressional testifiers. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Wyden. If this is your first experience, look out, as 
you go forward with others. You give an excellent presentation. 

Let me. if I might, just ask a couple of questions. Frankly, I 
would ask a whole fleet full of questions from each of you. because 
you have all done an excellent job, but time is. of course, limited. 

Let me start, if I could, with you. Ms. Nowlen-Uodges. Tell us, li 
you would, a little bit. because, in effect, you have been out pound- 
ing the pavement trying to get financial assistani-e. thjit you can 
build on this effort that you have made through your hard work 
and your dedication, and, based on what you have told us, you have 
basicallv been up against concrete. 

You haven't been able to get the help lor the next stop to ad- 
vance yourself Why don't you, if you would, tell us some ol the 
places that you tried to get financial help for your next stop, and 
what some of those exjx^riences were? 

I think. Mr. Taylor, since you are the man in the middle, you ve 
got to help us a little bit with these micrtjphones. 

1 think that would be very helpful for the record, to know. Ms. 
Nowlen-Hodges. about some of the efforts that you have tried (iver 
these recent months. We want to know t-xactly what your expi-ri 
ence has been. 

Ms. How.ES. Well, as I return to academic life, 1 am trying to 
balance four children, a household, part-time work, and the stress 
of returning to class after a lengthy absence. 

What did help me was the low-cost housing that I obtained 
through Project Independence, and if there was an avenue that 
would be helpful in my next journey, it would be to have some of 
these things available to me, and I wouldn't have to do the work 
studies and that would free me up to focus in on my studies and 
render me a candidate for the Riles scholarship next year. 

So. I would say that one of the advantages would be low-cost 
housing which would make me financially able to do other things. 

Chairman Wyden, The idea would be that you would like to be 
able to focus on your studies full-time, and that I think your case is 
a pretty good example of what I was concerned about when 1 .start- 
ed today, that the system just doesn't seem to work very well for 
somebody who has been going at it part-time. 

What you would like to be able to do is just focus on it iull-tmie 
and then you would be able to get financial assistance, 

Ms. Hodges. That's exactly my sentiment. 

Chairman Wyden. Yes, OK. Well, beyond the fact that we are 
going to be interested in working on legislation in the higher edu- 
cation, 1 want you to know that we are very willing— Ms, Srnith is 
here today for* a number of purposes, to get everyone's testimony 
and to also look at ways in which we can help. 

We are willing to hunt and peck with you to try and find any 
possible way to get vou to college, because it seems to me that the 
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system should not he turning its back on young people like you 
who are trying to go the extra mile and advance yourself, so, we 
wil] work on legislation, and then, here at home, we will see if we 
can't try to help you in your search to try and get assistance. 
Ms, Hoix;es. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Wyden. Now, Mr. Taylor, you make a number of 
points. I am particularly interested in hearing about further efforts 
in the recruitment area, both in terms of dedicated minorities who 
wish to advance themselves, and in terms of professors. 

What thoughts do you have in terms of how we could possibly 
advance these recruitment efforts through the (Jovernment? 

Mr. Taylor. One way I feel we can advance recruiting efforts is 
that today, dealing in Portland State, 1 don't think the recruitment 
elTort is really a solid program at recruiting students into the uni- 
versity. 

1, myseli, feel that in order to be a succe^ful recruiter going out 
and rtvruiting students, you must bring the college students along 
with you, that they have a program like work-studies on the col- 
lege campus, but none of the students are hired to be assistant re- 
cruiters, assisting the recruiters and going out to the local high 
sch<K)ls. 

I think that that program would be effective in recruiting stu- 
dents because who's better to talk to the students than students. 

So, as far as qualifu^d professors, for the Oregon system, I know 
they send memos out in recruiting areas in the northwest and all 
around the country in a magazine. I don't think as far as we, push- 
ing it strong enough to bring in educators, not bemg promoted in 
the college scene as once in history, to be as educators in the 30s 
and 4(rs was an important thing to be. Today, those qualified in- 
structors are moving into the field of engineering and business. 

So, the society changed and is saying lets give a job to me, 
$;^S,(HK) to $4(),(!()I) a year. So, I think ou: best professors are going 
toward making the field of business and engineering, and that s 
one thing that I think that is really hurting us today, as students, 
be cause a lot of the qualified professors are no longer in the field 
shaping the minds of other people because it is not rewarding. You 
would rathe ret a million dollars dribbling a ball up and down the 
court. 

But a pt*rson who develops the mind of a human being, you pay 
them only maybt> $40,()()(K 
I Applause.) 

Chairman Wydkn, Well, you make two very good points, sir, and 
we know that this problem in attracting top flight professors is 
something that you literally see across the country, and clearly we 
are going to have to try to find ways to get more rewards and rec- 
ognition in order to advance teaching. 

I have tried to do that in terms of the high school students and 
K*udents, the grade schools— I was the author of the law to give tal- 
ented teachers scholarships to get young people into teaching, and 
fellowships to recognize outstanding teachers in the public schools 
who are already there. 

This idea of how we find rewards, particularly for those at the 
higher education level to keep them into teaching, and particularly 
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talented minorities, is an extremely importsmt area, and I appreci- 
ate your highlighting it. , , . ui 

The point with respect to the work study students being possible 
recruiters sounds to rne like it is probably just too logical for the 
Government ever to get into, but seriously, that's just a first rate 
suggestion, and we will have some of the heads of the colleges and 
universities here in a couple of minutes, and I'm going to ask them 
just about that idea, and if there are any Federal laws that would 
obstruct it. 1 could go to work to try to change that, but your idea 
that work-studv students, particularly these who are minorities 
and women, coiild, in effect, through their work-study program, be 
recruiters and be out in the community almost like role mtxiels 
trying to stress the benefits that education presents. That is a 
really first-rate idea, and I will follow that up. and we will even 
start following it up in like 20 minutes, because we v ill have some 
of the presidents here in a bit, and we thank you for your very 
helpful comments. 

One question for you. Ms, Gilpin. In terms of your project to try 
to assist the dislocated workers, what happens to those like your- 
self who aren't reached by a program? What is the alternative so 
we can really get on the record just the exact value of this kind of 
prc^ram? 

Do most of the people, who can't join a program like yours, need 
public assistance? What happens to those as an alternative if they 
can't work through your prt^ram? 

Ms. Gilpin. If you don't know better, you can t do better, so li 
you don't know there are other courses of education, other opportu- 
nities out there, you would stay longer on unemployment; the job 
opportunities and the skills that you would need to find a new job 
would not be there, and the circle would repeat itself. 

You would not— yes, there would be need for public assistance, 
and more public assistance. 

Chairman Wyukn. It is really kind of a Catch-22. You are on un- 
employment, vou can't get access to your program, you can't get 
the training and the skills that you need to get off the unemploy- 
ment, and your unemployment benefits are exhausted, and then 
you really have nowhere to turn, and you need public assistance, 
possibly. 

Ms. Giu'JN. Vou probably would go back and work in the same 
area that vou had worked in. if you could find work in that area, 
but that wouldn't be benefiting all. that wouldn't be benefiting ev- 
eryone. Your business would be less likely to succeed as well. 

Chairman Wydkn A lot of those jobs may not be there when you 
try to go back. 

Ms. Gii.PiN. Right. 

Chairman Wyden. Aren't a lot of those kinds of positions that 
landed a person on unemployment initially, because the business 
was not profitable and had to lay people off. 

Ms. Gilpin- The members of my particular class, most of them— 
there were about 20 of us~lH people in that class had jobs that no 
longer exist. There is no demand for those jobs anymore. 

Chairman Wydkn. Of those IH. when they finished your program, 
the bulk of them were in a position to go out and get a job in a 
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sector of the economy that was more prc^perous and healthier at 
that time. 
Ms, Gilpin. With a new attitude. 

Chairman Wvdkn. I got to tell you, we ought to try and put your 
attitude in a Xerox machine and kind of make copies of you and 
station you around the country, but all of you have really been, ex- 
cellent. Each of your presentations has been very helpful. 

As I say, I would probably ask you questions and jaw at you all 
morning if we didn't have so many other panels and witnesses to 
come. I thank you very much for your suggestions and your help, 
and we are going to be working closely with you in the days ahead. 

Thank you. 

Ms, Gilpin. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Wydkn. Our next panel, Dr. Daniel Moriarty, Dr. 
Nancy Wilgenbusch, and Dr. Robert Frank. 

We are very pleased that Dr. Moriarty is welcomed by an old 
friend of this subcommittee, Mr. Dan Salzman, who servi>d on the 
chair and the pt*rsonal stall in Washington for many years, and did 
yeoman work in the environmental area, and is on the board here. 
We welcome you as well. 

We have got some formalities. Dan, is it your expt*ctation that 
you would like to testify as well as the president? 

All right. Lc*t us have you rise and raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.) 

Chairman Wydkn, Well, we welcome all of you. Thank you for 
your cooperation. We know that all four of you are on the front 
lines trying to make programs work for the young people who are 
assembled here in considerable numbers showing their interest in 
it. 

We are going to make your prepared remarks a part of our hear- 
ing record here in their entirety, and if you could summarixe in 5 
minutes or so your principal concerns, that would be helpful. 

Dr Moriarty, why don't we begin with you, and we will get that 
microphone a little closer to you. Please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF DANIKL MORIARTY, PRESIDENT, PORTLAND 
COMMUNITY (ALLEGE 

Dr. MoRiAHTY. Thank you, Congressman Wyden, Welcome to 
Portland Community College, and I am thanking you tcxlay for 
giving us a chance to talk about the important issue of access to 
post -secondary education. 

Dan Saltzman, who is the vice chair of our board of directors, 
would like to take a few minutes to share with you our view on 
barriers that nontraditional students face in education and let you 
know some of the ways that we, at the college, are addressing those 
problems and address some approaches that Congress might take to 
improve the situation. 

I do want to note that many of the people in this room are from 
some of our special programs that do reach out, in very nontradi- 
tional ways through our skill center and Project Independence, to 
serve the community. 
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We are very proud of our afibrdability and diversity of our staff 
and student body. We truly see our institution of the integral part 
of the five county community that makes special efforts to provide 
programs for all our rreidents. 

Most of PCC students are, in fact, nontraditional I think you are 
probably aware of the national data that is put out by Dr, Bud 
Hodgekinson which notes that of the 12 million students who will 
be in higher education, only 2 million of those are your traditional 
students— that is. students who are in the 18- to 20^year-old bracket 
who are attending a full-time i-year college in residence. 

Therefore, most of the students in higher education today are 
nontraditional so, again, we have some problems with our termi- 
nology. 

At Portland Community College. 15 percent of the students are 
memln^rs ol ethnic minorities. M(^t of them are employed, and 
many are single parents and older adultis. Access to higher educa- 
tion for many of these students depends UfK>n the availability of 
the ability of this institution to provide flexible programs at con- 
venient times and locations at low cost. 

While the m^or responsibility for education is at the State and 
local level we think there are several ways that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help in this eflbrt. 

The most obvious way is improved financial aid and Dan Salt/- 
man will talk about that, but there are other national issues as 
well 

First, this Nation must adopt a strategy which recognizes the 
critical link between education and the wononiy. Education can no 
longer be viewed as purely a social issue and relegated to the side 
of the budget and fx)licy consideration. 

Our leaders in C^mgresii and the White House need to place the 
highest priority on programs which develop the human capital in 
this country if we are, indeed, to have the skilled workers and edu- 
cated citizens necessiiry to complete in a rapidly changing global so- 
ciety and economy in this next century. 

We need leaderehip and incentives to help us bc»gin to implement 
some of the recommendations of the various reports about educa- 
tion and the economy, rather than more reports and rhetoric. Some 
would wonder at times if education does not become at times a 
very convenient political football. 

Specifically, I would urge the following actions: Provide monitary 
support and tax incentives for students who could not otherwise 
afford an education. Enhance the quality of post -secondary educa- 
tion through increasing support for programs such as the Minority 
Institutions Science Improvement Program. 

Renew Title III of the Higher Education Act to enable our insti- 
tutions to respond to changing demographics in our communities, 
and focus programs of the National Science Foundation and the 
National Endowment of the Arts, and I would add the Fund for the 
Improvement of Secondary Education on community college pro- 
grams. 

It is indeed a struggle in many of these programs to carve out an 
area of service for the hundreds of thousands of students, millions 
of students who go to our community colleges, and our national or- 
ganization works very diligently on that. 
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There are several pieces of legislation currently being considered 
in Congress to give more focus to the community college dimension 
of those programs. 

Establish an office of community colleges in the U.S. Department 
of Eklucation so that higher education ix)licies and regulations initi- 
ated there will recognize that over half the (Students in higher edu- 
cation today are enrolled in community college. 

I think the congressman is very well aware of the legislation 
toward that goal 

Enact and fund the National Advance Te<:hnician Training Pro- 
gram to fund community college industry training programs. I 
know there is a piece of legislation on that, too. 

Maintain the tax incentives for employers for educational train- 
ing and assistance for their employees. It is always a marginal 
issue every time the tax law comes up, and we work real hard to 
maintain that benefit for employers as an incentive. 

Accelerrate the funding of the Tech Prep Asscxriate Degree Pro- 
gram in the Carl Perkins Vocational Act to improve coordination 
of high school and community college job training programs, and, 
finally, update the job training partnership act to improve partner- 
shii^ and collaboration among community colleges and business in- 
dustry job training programs. 

Finally, I believe that nothing is more important to our Nation's 
future than an educated and trained citizenry. If Federal and State 
policies could be coordinated to help i^ple gain access to educa- 
tional programs, and if our leader finally would devote as much 
time, energy, and money on addressing as education as they do on 
other issues such as defense, we would be in a far better position in 
the world in the years to come. 

Again, thank you very much for being with us today. 

Chairman Wyden. Dr. Moriarty, thank you very much. We will 
have some questions in a moment, and that's very helpful. 

We welcome Dan Saltzman. We want to t^ke you, Dan. and then 
we will take our other panel members. 

TESTIMONY OF DAN SALTZMAN, VK K ( HAIR, BOARD OF 
DIREC rORS. PORTLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Saltzman. Let me, on behalf of the board of directors for the 
community college, welcome you to this. We appreciate you having 
this hearing here. 

At Portland Community College, we make special efforts to reach 
out and get nontraditional students involved in education, and we 
provide many services and programs, not only for nontraditional 
students, but also ethnic minorities, older adults, displaced work- 
ers, handicapped individuals, and single parents. 

The diversity of the PCC student body is one characteristic which 
makes our college attractive. In fact, I often tell people if they 
want to get a sense what Ellis Island must have been like at the 
turn of the century in its hay day. they should spend a day on a 
PCC campus. 

You know that, because you have visited and participate! with 
many of the programs that we offer, and even though PCC is the 
most affordable secondary educational institution in the metropoli- 
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tan area, many of our students have severe financial limitations 
which prevent them from getting access to education programs. 

We have a significant number of students on welfare and many 
others are single parents. The process of applying for financial aid 
is a long and arduous process for these students, especially when 
you consider the many balls they are juggling to try and make 
everything fall into place so that they can return to education, 1 
think your previous panel was a real testament to that fact. ^ 

So, one of the most important things that the Federal Govern- 
ment could do to improve the ability of nontraditional students to 
gain access to education and training, is to improve the Federal fi- 
nancial aid system, and 1 will give you some specific suggestions. 

One thing that Congress may consider is that students on wel- 
fare should automatically qualify for financial aid, and that might 
eliminate one impediment right there. 

The application process for financial aid should also be stream- 
lined and simplified and, of course, funding for financial aid pro- 
grams we regard as woefully inadequate, , 

We would urge the Congress to consider more emphasis on 
grants rather than on loan programs because forcing single parents 
who are barely above the poverty level to borrow the money is 
really just a concept that doesn't fit reality. 

At PCC alone, we have had 1', percent more applications for fi- 
nancial aid then we had last year, and every indicator is that these 
numbers will continue to grow. 

So, those are some suggestions that 1 hope you will consider and 
take to Congress, and in addition to improved financial aid pro- 
grams, nontraditional students also need assistance with child care 
and arranging other aspects of their lives as family members and 

as workers, . , 

So. the FtHleral (iov-rnment should provide child care subsidy, 
increase the Federal Head Start appropriation, provide incentives 
for businesses and employers to initiate child care programs, and 
give businesses tax breaks for promoting education and training for 
their employees. 

As you mentioned in your opening statement, percent ot all 
students currently enrolled in post-secondary education are at com- 
munity colleges, yet the Federal Higher Education Act and the 
U,S. Department of Education focus their efforts and programs on 
the traditional student. 

The traditional students are really longer in the majority, and 
Federal policies and procedures need to catch up with that reality 
and acknowledge that community colleges play a vital role in edu- 
cating those people. J ♦u . • »u » 

l^i me just close with saying one oth€'r thing, and that is inai 
perhaps it is in vogue, or even dare 1 say politically correct, to talk 
about the many business/education partnerships that exist, and 
those are very good partnerships nevertheless, but 1 think we also 
need to recognize the social service educational partnerships that 

I think increasingly you find community colleges, many pro- 
grams that we arc involved in such as Project Independence or the 
Northeast Skill Center as becoming really the point of access, the 
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first point of access many j^ple have not just to the education, 
but also to the social service system. 

I think there needs to be growing recognition of those partner- 
ships as well. Let me just conclude with one good example and that 
is Project Independence, at which you spoke a few weeks ago, and 
also its sister prc^ram at our Rock Creek campus. New Directions, 

Kaiser Permanente provides medical insurance for all the stu- 
dents enrolled in that program, and I know from the New Direc- 
tions Program— I am not sure about Project Indej^ndence— that 
medical insurance covers them and their families for a period of 2 
years beyond the program, and that's certainly something that we 
are very happy to have and we appreciate. 

Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Saltzman s statement may bt* found in the appendix.) 

Chairman Wyden. Thank you very much. I want to make sure 
Tve got fixed in my head, it seems incredible, did you say or wish 
to indicate that some students on welfare are not eligible for finan- 
cial assistance because thev are not poor enough? Is that what you 
said? 

Mr. Saltzman. Well, it is my understanding that because you 
are on welfare, you are not automatically qualified for financial 
aid. That's just another hurdle that one must clear. 

If there could be some way that {^K>ple could be — 

Chairman Wvden. You have to be poorer than to be on welfare. 

Mr. Saltzman. You can be on welfare; it is just that you are not 
automatically eligible for financial aid. You have to go through the 
whole paperwork process to do that as well, and it seems if we 
want to encourage people on welfare to gain new skills and blotter 
education, somehow j^rhaps precertifying them for financial aid 
would help. 

Chairman Wvoen. I see. GikhI. That's helpful. 1 will have some 
other questions of Iwth you and Dr. Moriarty in just a moment. 

Why don't we go next to Dr. Wilgenbusch. We welcome you and 
appreciate your assistance, and we will make your prepared re- 
marks a part of the record, If you could summarize your principal 
views, that would be helpful. Please proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF NANCY WU^CRNBl SCH, PRKHIDENX 
.MARYLHl RST COLLEtSE 

Dr. WiLGENBUscH, Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, for 
the record, Tm Dr. Nancy Wilgenbusch, president of Marylhurst 
College located in Marylhurst, Oregon. 

I appreciate very much the fact that the subcommitt€*e is holding 
field hearings on the subject of work force preparedness here in 
Oregon and in this community. The subject is germane, and a com- 
prehensive strategy is vital to the health of this community and 
others in the State. 

Let me set the stage by relating a true story. Several months ago 
I visited an Oregon business which today employs 500 workers, has 
a $100 million budget in annual sales, and whose problems accu- 
rately mirror the overall situation in our American work force. 

This company's president told me that his assembly line had to 
be, in his words, and I quote **dummied down in order to give 
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more simplified and repetitive stej^ to what he considers an unpre- 
pared group of workers. 

Many of these workers, when applying for a position, couldn't fill 
out their own applications because they couldn't read, and further, 
that 40 percent of th^e applicants failed the drug screening test. 

That company more than likely will move offshore. National 
data supports the fact that at the time of increasing need for 
skilled workers, American workers are increasingly illiterate and 
ill-prepared to fully function in the workplace. 

The need to provide post-secondary education for workers includ- 
ing minorities, older women, dislcxrated workers, and displaced 
homemakers is well-established. The obvious question is how can 
and what type of education should be provided? 

Our experience at Marylhurst has shown us that the most impor- 
tant step in meeting the^ goals is first to address the question of 
acce^. The concept of access needs to be defined aggressively as 
well as broadly. Access needs to be viewed as more the lack of obvi- 
ous barriers to education which are based on gender, race, or creed. 

Rather, it needs to be defined positively as to what it is or should 
be, rather than what it isn't. All citizens of our State ought to be 
assured that acceptable educational opportunities will he available 
to them to the extent that each person's individual talents and 
abilities can be supported and enhanced. 

This support should be aimed at allowing each person to gain the 
skills necessary to be an independent, fully functioning adult. This 
is basic access and this should be the State s top priority. 

Access to opportunity in iK>st-secondary higher education is fun- 
damental to the creation and maintenance of a viable and stable 
social, economic environment in the State of Oregon. 

Educational opportunities, however quality-laden they might be, 
are inadequate if certain segments of our citizens are excluded 
from fully participating in them. The exclusion is real, and its gen- 
esis is multifacet^. 

The first thing that needs to happen is that an operational defi- 
nition of access ne«is to be formulated by the State and should 
drive our educational strategies. Agreement on the definition and 
its resulting implications must be across higher education divisions 
including the State's public universities and colleges, and the com- 
munity colleges. 

Without this convergence of thought on what access really 
means, coherent planning of allocation of resources will be impossi- 
ble and looming questions left unanswered. 

Second, we need to test the accessibility of our programs, and a 
statewide audit of programs is necessary, using these following cri- 
teria and then others that we would need to add. 

Among those criteria, do admissions criteria allow access by the 
nontraditional. nonwhite learner? Does the program list skills nec- 
essary for successfully accessing and completing the program rang- 
ing from basic language and quantitative skills including coping 
with learning disabilities, and are those available? 

Are the programs offered at times and in sequences which allow 
accessibility beyond the usual 8 to 5 schedule? Have all programs 
bc^en reviewed for cost and available economic assistance, specify- 
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ing whether grants or scholarship^ may be available, program by 
program, not just institution by institution* 

Do programs have a single point of entry which allows students 
to attend classes acrc^ the system? Finally, are courses and clas5?es 
taught fully transferable to like programs within the State? 

Third, changes in how funding occurs in post-secondary educa- 
tion and for technical education needs to be realistically considered 
and radically altered. It is time for Oregon to adopt a public higher 
education finance strategy that improves opportunity for lower 
income people, and char^ i^ple according to their ability to pay, 
and rec(^izes a relationship between tuition policy and need- 
based financial aid. 

With large infusions of State and Federal funds not anticipated, 
new policies and prcnredures to improve or reform student aid must 
be developed. Several States are considering tuition policies now, 
that are based more heavily on the applicant s ability to pay. 

It has been recommended that this philosophy and policy be im- 
plemented, but, it should be phased in over several years, and 
should be dependent upon an in-depth annual analysis by the 
scholarship commission and office of education policy and plan- 
ning. 

A phase implementation is recommended for the following rea- 
sons. First, sufTicient data is not available on student family re- 
sources for all individuals admitted to public institutions. There is 
no data on that. 

Second, funds are expected to be limited for most, if not all, of 
the next two biennials, and third, changes in higher education fi- 
nancing policies must be a slow process because of the number and 
size of the groups interested in, and impacted by, the change.s. 

Uist, the proposal represents a significant departure, somewhat 
radical, from current practice and philosophy which will require 
time to explain and promote. 

To adequately educate the work force now and in the future, our 
Nation will have to make it a top priority. It will have to become a 
share focus, one that is so important that it informs our actions 
and drives our decisions. Until it dc^s, we are all guilty of protect- 
ing the status quo. 

Chairman Wyden. Doctor, thank you. That s very instructive, 
and I will have some questions in just a moment. 

Dr. Frank. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBKRT FRANK. AITIN(; PROVOST, PORTLAND 

STATE I NIVERSITY 

Dr. Frank. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee— 

Chairman Wyden. You've got to move the microphone— yes, that 
one over there — to you. 

Dr. Feank. Mr. Chairman and members of the sulxrommittee, I 
am Robert Frank, the acting provc^t of Portland State University. 

As do other panel members, I appreciate this opportunity to tes- 
tify at the subcommittee's hearings on how to expand participation 
of post-secondary education, and how the Higher Education Act 
can enhance educational opportunities for all Oregonians. 
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In preparing my remarks. I had included several examples of stu- 
dents, but we have heard already eloquent and compel hng testimo- 
ny this morning, and so I am not going to repeat that. I want to 
congratulate the earlier panel members. 

In my remarks, I will try not to repeat many of the compelling 
statements that have already been made. Let me set a context for 
some of the remarks that occurred earlier from the student panel 

members. . , ■ 

Portland State University is a major urbnn university with 
l.").000 students, half of whom are part-time. Approximately 2,) per- 
cent are working on graduate degrees. - I. . . 

Portland State University is among the institutions of higher 
education serving a high percentage of nontraditional students. If 
we look at the students who apply for financial aid, only 40 percent 
fit the traditional model. These students average 19 years of age 
and go to school full-time. They have some financial support from 
their parents and a high percentage will graduate in 4 years. 

The other GO percent are quite different. They cannot rely on pa- 
rental financial support. They are older, with the average age 
being over 29 years, and many attend less than full time. 

Because their circumstances are different, the financial needs o! 
the nontraditional students are different and often greater than 
the traditional student. Nearly 10 percent of Portland State Uni- 
versity's nontraditional student applicants for financial aid have 
deiwndent children who require child care. 

Within this group, half are single parents. Contrary to what 
some expect, students who must work while pursuing their educa- 
tion, may need more, not less, assistance. As I mentioned, they 
often have family obligations and other expenses that require more 
assistance than the traditional student. 

While we are able to meet approximately \)1 percent of the finan- 
cial needs of the traditional dependent student, we are able to meet 
only about two-thirds of the financial needs of the nontraditional 

student. - , j <• 

Reliance on loans is a serious concern for educators, and, unior- 
tunatelv, the situation is not getting better. In 1981-82, almost 3;> 
percent' of the financial aid package for a PSU student would be in 
the form of grants, and 4« percent would be in loans. 

Nine years later, the grant portion of the package dropped to .«) 
percent and the loan portion rose to more than half or iy'i ^rcent. 

The Portland State Univereity experience is not unique. The De- 
partment of Ekiucation study disclosed that the proportion of col- 
lege graduates with debt burdens increased from one-third to one- 
half between 19T7 and 1986, and the median amount of debt more 
than doubled from $2,000 to $4,800. . 

From our pers{^tive. the greatest need lies in increasing the 
grant funding and reducing dependence on loans, particularly the 
nonsubsidized loans. A $4,000 maximum has been suggested, and 
that amount seems reasonable; however, the goal of increasing reli- 
ance on grants and reducing it on loans is substantially undercut 
when the grant maximum remains unchanged for years at a time. 

A simplified and liberalized formula for Pell Grant eligibility and 
some type of automatic cost of living increase would be most help- 
ful. 
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Loans are a reasonable and necessary element of any financial 
aid package; however, to the extent that loans are necessary, more 
flexible repayment plans are needed. One of the m^or goals of the 
educational grants was to make it possible for low income and at 
risk students to attend college. 

However, we are finding that these students are not as well-pre- 
pared for academic study as the higher income students. Only 40 
percent of low income students complete a bachelor s degree within 
B years, compared to tU) percent of tne more afiluent students. 

This disappointing statistic illustrates the need for cooperative 
efforts that have been referred to earlier between higher education 
and elementary and secondary education, 

Portland State University, for example, operates two very suc- 
cessful prc^rams to ar.complish this objective. One is called MESA, 
mathematics, education, and science achievement, and, in this pro- 
gram, the university works with local schools to encourage science, 
math, and engineering among low income and minority children. 

The second is the Portland Teacher Program. This prc^rum iden- 
tifies and encourages minorities to pursue careers in teaching. We 
work with the middle schools and secondary schools in Portland to 
develop the students* interests. 

Federal support for these types of programs would contribute to 
future success of these students. Earlier, there was some mention 
of administrative rules, and as administrative rules governing fi- 
nancial aid, a number of us think, should modified to take into 
account the needs of the growing number of nontraditional stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education and should be given maxi- 
mum fiexibility in transferring funds among campus-based pro- 
grams. 

The American Council of Education has urged authorization for 
campuses to increase from 15 percent to 25 percent of supplemen- 
tal educational opportunity grants, college work study, and Perkins 
Funds that they may transfer among the programs. 

This authorization would allow campuses to compensate for the 
differences among the needs of students. While the student popula- 
tion of the average campus consists of W) pt^rcent traditional stu- 
dents, 40 percent nontraditional. as I mentioned earlier, the Port- 
land State University student population and the student popula- 
tion of other institutions represented here is almost exactly the op- 
posite, 

I do not, of course, envy Members of C^ongress the difficult 
choices they muA make. Nevertheless, I urge you tu consider aid to 
higher education as an investment that will pay economic and 
social benefits into the next century. 

We must do these things because they are legally mandated, but 
also, because they are the right thing to do. We are training the 
work force, the entrepreneurs and the professionals of the next 
generation. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before the subcommit- 
tee and testify. 
[Dr. Franks statement may be found in the appendix, | 
Chairman Wyden. Dr, Frank, thank you. All of you have been 
very helpful. Let s just try to build a little bit on the panel we had 
previously and with the young people and what they were saying. 
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Now, Dr. Moriarty, how m^ny of the classes offered at PCX^ are 
directly transferable to say, your neighbor. Dr. Frank at PSU? 

Poor Dr, Wilgenbusch is right in the middle of this. 

Dr. Moriarty, All the classes that we have in our catalc^e that 
are listed as part of the transfer prc^ram are transferable to any 
institution, senior institution, or part of the Oregon State system of 
higher education in this State, and that's almost by force of law. 

It was directed to the higher education system. We worked to- 
gether on that, and we have a compact agreement, and it is very 
carefully spelled out. 

Chairman Wyden. Si), almost everything then by law is transfer- 
able. 

Dr. Moriarty. Almost, but, obviously, we offer diflerent voca- 
tional and technical programs, and tht^ are explicitly outside that 
pale. They have to be negotiated on an individual basis. In fact, 
across the country, we are finding more students w^ho go through 
voc tech programs who wind up transferring to senior institutions 
and it differs from State to State— sometimes people then coming 
out of transfer programs explicitly. 

Chairman Wyden, Has it been your sense that the principal 
reason that community college students are having a problem 
transferring to 4-year-coHeges just comes down to this bottom line 
of Federal financial assistance? 

Dr. Moriarty. 1 think that's one of the problems. I think there is 
a lot of research Alexander Aston has done on this topic and 
others, and just the very act of transferring is difficult. It is moving 
from, well perhaps, a smaller environment with smaller classes, in- 
dividual faculty members mostly staffing those classrooms, moving 
into sometimes a larger university environment with, perhaps, dif- 
ferent philosophies and so forth. 

You have to commit the act of transferring if you will. You actu- 
ally have to go to an adviser again. You have to consult with your 
program. You go to a physically diffci ut place, and, indeed, finan- 
cial aid becomes a problem at that point, especially as the speakers 
have pointed out, with students' pattern of attendance, as you have 
pointed out, is not the traditional pattern of full-time enrollment. 
It is full-time this term, but maybe part-time the next term and 
back and forth. 

Chairman Wyden. Well, that's very helpful, and I think we 
ought to zero in on this question of financial assistance because my 
sense is that you look at the Federal assbtance package, and par- 
ticularly the question of grants, and I appreciate the fact that you 
all have made the exact same point as the students have made, 
that if you are on a small income, it s going to be essential to have 
some kind of grant help or otherwise you are going to be buried 
under debts, for eternity almost, just on loans. 

Why hasn't the Federal financial system looked at even some 
kind of proportional kind of way to help students? Is this just the 
Federal Government being stubborn as mules or what has been the 
delay in doing it? It just seems like this is just a policy out of an- 
other age or something. 

Dr. Moriarty. I will just quickly comment. It seems to me the 
pattern from the executive level on a national basis has been to 
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lessen the amount of money, contrary to previous adminisiraticms, 
put into fmancial aid. 
Chairman Wyden, Generally, 

Dr. Mori ARTY. Generally, right, across the board from 15)80 you 
can mark it with a pencil, date and time. It began at that point to 
go down in literally billions of dollars, the amount of money that 
has been set aside, contrary to previous administrations that al- 
lowed that financing to move right up. 

Clearly people, and the new propc^al coming out of the executive 
branch which would basically take money entirely away from 
anyone even on the lower middle income basis will be extremely 
destructive, in my opinion, to the fabric of society. 

Chairman Wyden. So, the trend since 1980 has been to cut Fed- 
eral financial assistance, and the group we are talking about 
wasn't even at the tiible in 1980, so there isn't even anything that 
they can fall back on. Is that a fair assessment. Dr. Wilgenbusch? 

Dr, Wilgenbusch. This is simply not a priority. 

Chairman Wydkn. What about at a minimum, this idea of pro- 
portional assistance so that at least you could get some measure of 
help to the part-time students? Would that be one way, and any of 
you three feel free to get in it, to get some help to the pwH)pIe who 
are here in the audience? 

Dr. MoRiARTY. Congressman, it is fact, it is part of the financial 
aid administration that part-time students do get~I would not 
want you to get the impression that people who are taking six or 
more credits do not have acceas to financial aid, and it is propor- 
tional. 

But there are a lot of students who are not taking six credits, 
and the amount of financial aid, as Dr. Wilgenbusch has pointed 
out, the absolute amount available is less and less and less, so that 
money becomes a critical factor in helping them to move along, but 
it is available right now on a proportional basis. 

Chairman Wvden. For six credits and up. 

Dr. MoRiARTY. At the last time I looked at financial aid, yes. 

Chairman Wyden, Now let s go through this, This is very help- 
ful, and the students obviously were frustrated, and this gives ev- 
erybody on both sides of the dais a chance to get educated. 

If you go six credits, so you would be a part-time student. What 
would you be eligible for, assuming your marks were high and you 
met the various criteria? 

Dr. MoRiARTY. I might say, if it is $2,4{M) that you would get, and 
Dr. Frank, correct me if I've wrong or whatever, then proportion- 
ately if you were going half-time, the absolute most you would get 
for the entire year would be $1,200, That's if you have absolute 
need. In other words, if you have no money to contribute, that 
would Ih? the outside of the amount of money that you would 
have— approximately $1,200 a year 

Now, that would be intended to cover all the kinds of expenses 
that you have, and as we know, college textbcwks are almost aver- 
aging, I believe the last price was almost $40 apiece. 

So, it's almost like saying in a community college, to register is 
cheaper than to buy your textbooks, so putting it all together, it is 
not a lot. 
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Chairman Wyden. Well, that 1 think is what we really needed to 
narrow down because I think what the students have said and 
what Tve said is that there is virtual!) no assistance lor these 
people, and just as you have said, it is probably cheaper to register 
or anything else. That's very helpful. 

If you had to identify— we are going to kind of move up the line 
from the 2 years to the 4 years— if you had to identify. Dr. Mor- 
iarty and Mr. Saltzman, one step that you think would be especial- 
ly cost-effective for community colleges in extending acces^ to more 
part-time students, what would that one step be at this point? 

Dr. MoRiARTY, I can think of probably 10 steps so it is going to bt* 
hard to go down to 1 step. 

Chairman Wydkn. Well, 1 am sure I would be in favor ul each ol 
your UK and given the financial climate that you three have all 
correctly recogni/.ed, I am probably going to bt* working hard to try 
and pull off 2 steps. 

Dr. MoRiARTY. I think what's important is that access be mean- 
ingful and purposeful, and not indiscriminate. I think there needs 
to be support programs in place, and I think the Federal (lovern- 
ment has made some effort at that with trio programs which are 
very under-funded and universities and community colleges that 
participated in that have experienced that over the years. 

That was a grant pn>gram that was put in some many years ago 
and has been seriously eroded over the course of time that I refer 
to, but thosi* kinds of programs are very important to improve 
access. 

We have at our place, for instance, the FX student success pro- 
gram that is specific to an allied health program. Its purposi^ is io 
help people of ethnic minorities to access our allied health pro- 
grams, and with support and help, it really dot^s work, so 1 think 
supportive kinds of programs— and the students have outlined 
some of the needs that they have in trying to improve their access. 

People will literally sign up, for instance, to come into our nurs- 
ing programs, will qualify under any kind of academic rule, and 
then when they actuallv come down to it. the child care doesn t 
come through, the financial aid isn't right, and they have to sup- 
port children, and have a family, and do all these other kinds of 
things. 

So, 1 think supportive services like the trio program b<*come very 
helpful in promoting access, and without that, it is meaningless to 
say we have X-numbt»r of seats in the classroom that were in your 
communitv, why don't you all come to school? It's not hunuinfly, 
realistically possible. The people out there want to improve their 
lives through going to school. 

They understand that. You heard that over and over again and 
the physical presence of so many people in this room is eloquent 
testimony, but it is not enough for us to offer the classes There 
n^eds to be support services in place. 

Chairman Wydkn. Let me move on to you. Dr. Wilgenbusch, but 
the question I want to ask you. 1 think I would like to have Dr. 
Moriarty and Dr. Frank also involved. 

You kind of really, I think, sent a quiver through me and really 
anyone else with that comment you made initially about the busi- 
ness with nUn workers. Without talking about some kind of ab- 
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stract, pie in the sky kind of thing, we have you as one of our lead- 
ing educators saying you have seen this business, 501) workers, and, 
in effect, they are having to reduce the taskss and the initiatives 
their employees are pursuing because their people can't get the 
training that they need. 

You wrapi^d it up really with the ultimate indictment of what 
we are doing in terms of education where you said this is a busi- 
ness, they are going to go offshore. They're going to vanish from 
the Oregon scene. 

Knowing that, and knowing that all these young ix»ople are here 
today who presumably would like to work for these businesses and 
others, what should we be doing in the SUite of Oregon right now? 
When I walk out of this room today, and we wrap up this hearing, 
what I should I be doing working with Dr, Moriarty, Dr. Frank, 
and businesses, and others who are going to testify. What should 
we be doing now to keep that business from, just as you have said, 
leaving Oregon and the 500 jobs behind? 

Are there some special initiatives that we can take right now to 
bring the State, and the community college?, and the relevant 
groups and institutions to move quickly so that doesn't happen? 

Dr. WiLCENBUsrH. Well, one of the first things is the Oregon 
Need (5runt is drastically underfunded, so, even if you wanted to 
get people into this room into their schools, and my school, there 
is— the poor people are excluded from that so the Oregon Need 
Grant is underfunded $85^ million which means that we are spend- 
ing the bulk of our money in this State, and every other State as 
well, subsidizing people who can afford higher education, and we 
are not giving it to the people who can't. 

The rich get richer and smarter, and the poor get poorer and fall 
out. 

Chairman Wydkn. I pretty much share your view, 
[Applause.) 

Chairman Wvoen. I very much share your view on that and that 
1 guess goes a step even bi^yond my question l>ecause that Nt*c*d 
Grant will involve the next wave of employees who come to that 
busing with 500 people, but in terms of that business right now 
that has the TMH) people, are there steps that we can take through 
PCC, Marylhurst, and Portland State and presumably the State of 
Oregon— we are going to have officials from the State as well— to 
try to move quickly at that busine^ with the 500 people right now 
to get them up to the point where they can he competitive? 

Dr. WiLGENBUsCH, I don't know that there is an easy answer. I've 
wrestled with that since I've spoken to that company. I don't think 
there is an easy answer, as I say. You take the question of illiter- 
acy, you take the question of drug abuse, you take the question of 
not having critical skills, that was a 20'year developing problem. 

The one gentleman who sat in this chair before me said that. I 
mean, this was something that was 25 years in the making. It is 
going to take us 25 yeap to dig ourselves out of this. 

We could throw Dan s college at this company, and I don't think 
it would save them, because you have to go and you have to get all 
the workers who aren't even in that company and try to get them 
up to speed, and that is an attitudinal thing and is sometfiing that 
is not a get rich quick kind of a thing. 
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You have to start some time. 

Chairman Wyden, I share your view that this is a long4erm kind 
of thing, but we ought to be in a position as well in this State to 
respond quickly. I know other States are going to. 

I think one of my colleagues in Congress was saying that his 
State is now going to tell a company— I mean, this is going to be 
one of their recruitment tools, in the old days, the idea was that, 
you just throw a bunch of tax breaks and sort of boondoggles at 
some company, and then you drag your tongue long enough and 
maybe they will come. 

What other States are trying to do is to say that the people will 
get the trained and educated workers. It seemed to me, and I am 
going to follow this up afterwards, and I would like to talk to you a 
little bit more about it. Dr. Moriarty and Dr. Frank, we ought to be 
able to have some kind of response in the State of Oregon if we 
know that we've got a company of 500 workers there which is pre- 
sumably dying to stay in Oregon, they like our quality of life, and 
we've got to figure out a way to move quickly and get them the 
skills and the training they need for their people, while we look for 
the longer range changes which I support, all of which you have 
said, the Need Grant and things like that 

Dr. Frank, If I could just add to that, I think that this is as 
much a political process as a process of education. I doni think 
this country's educational institutions, whether they are grade 
school, high school, or post-secondary, and the citizens of this coun- 
try have really come to terms with what we're talking about here 
today. 

The changing demography, the statistic example that one in four 
people entering the work force within 25 years will be the white 
male, and what we are talking about are all the other people enter- 
ing the work force. 

This country has simply not yet grasped the implications and the 
consequences, and until it does, I don t think we are going to re- 
spond to the kinds of issues that we are discussing here today. 

So, I see it as much as a process of educating the public to their 
own self-interest, if nothing else, as much as the needs of all the 
other people who we are talking about here today. 

I am sure I don't have to remind you, and you know this, but for 
the record, the kinds of discussions that are occurring in the State 
right now, the Portland Educational Network which draws tc^eth- 
er a number of the institutions in the Portland metropolitan area 
to try and address this. Vera Katz efforts, the human resources ef- 
forts, the work force efforts. 

What we haven't done successfully is coordinate all those differ- 
ent kinds of efforts, because I think each one of them, in a differ- 
ent way, is trying to respond to the question that you are asking. 
How do we meet the needs of this one company of 500. 

So, it is educational as much as money. They are both, in my es- 
timation, necessary. 



Chairman Wyden, Sure, sure. 

Dr. Moriarty. I would like, if 1 may, just to respond to that ques- 
tion. There are programs in the State, and a lot of them you will 
hear about from l^b Baugh from the economic development de- 
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partment, that there are workplace literacy programs. Several of 
the community collies— Ft. Hood, Clackamas— work together on 
that, and we work with different businesses and so forth, and we 
actually do work right on the workplace site. 

Now, the funding for that, as I understand it, comes lan;ely from 
the State. There are other kinds of funds that are available 
through, again, the State of Oregon— the Ekronomic Development 
Department for taj^et^ training— and we have done a lot of that 
in the metropolitan area and rasically it means that a company 
that comes into the area wants to do X, Y, or Z, like fabricating 
submarine cable for communications purjx>ses — they will come into 
the area. They will work with the economic development depart- 
ment; they will say they will need this kind of employee, and our 
economic development department works to say we can provide 
that training to you, lai^ly through the community collies. 

Job Net, for instance, coming out of the Portland Development 
Commission and the economic development department of the 
State always has a hand in that kind of thing, but the funding, as I 
see it, is largely coming from the State. 

As an example, the ESL Program that we have — English As A 
Second Language — we receive some funding from the Amnesty Pro- 
gram that Congress was involved with. So, for a periml of 2 years, 
maybe 8 or 4 but it seems like 2 years, there was funding available. 
Lots of folks came into our prc^ams. They were encouraged to 
come in. The program did work up to a point. 

That funding is being withdrawn, I believe, at the end of this 
fiscal year. The Federal Government, it seems to me, if it is serious 
about correcting the infrastructure for the economic problems that 
we have, would be indeed partners as the other speakers have said 
with the State and the local communities in targeted ways, ad- 
dressing [a] illiteracy; addressing fb] the workplace and addressing 
generally the training of the work force in a collaborative way. 

But it can be very specific. It can he targeted and it can be ac- 
countable. I don't think, by the way, this State should be encourag- 
ing companies to come in or should want to retain those compa- 
nies. I think they should go. We don't want companies, I think— it s 
easy for me to say, right? — we don't want companies in this State, I 
think, that dummy up their workplace. We want companies that 
are going to be high performance, productive-oriented companies 
that are going to demand skilled workers who are going to deliver, 
and will be paid a living wage. 

If you bring people into a workplace environment that has been 
dummied up, its MacDonald's all over again. We don't want those 
people, so, I would say let them go. Let's get someone in here who 
is going to have a high performance workplace. 

Chairman Wyden. Well, you make a very good poinU and I think 
that what Dr. Wilgenbusch's point was, was to really take us off 
into this debate, and here was a concrete case and here were specif- 
ic examples of the company, and I do think that there has to be 
some showing of good corporate citizenship in terms of being will- 
ing to make sure that people will get the health care benefits, that 
the company is really willing to look down the road and is not sort 
of looking for the education equivalent of some kind of quick fix 
and pork barrel kind of thing which in a year and a half will go. 
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But I do think that for businesses that are willing to meet our 
community halfway and to show, with health care benefite and a 
long-term plan, I think we Ve got to look at ways of reachmg those 
people. I know our competitor are doing it, and they are not just 
competitors in other parts of the United States, but competitor 
internationally. 

You make some very good points because the idea is not to have 
somebody, in effect, cry wolf and say that they haven't been able to 
pay for training and then all of a sudden, they rush to do it alU 
and then « months later, after they finish that task, they walk 
away. 

So, it is a thoughtful point. 

Dan» did you want to add to that? 

Mr, Saltzman. If I could just add sort of an outsider's perspec- 
tive, not being a professional educator, I think one of the problems 
Oregon still faces, and particularly the Portland area, is that we 
have too much interest in protecting turf, each one of our institu- 
tions, and we had a Governor s commission on higher education in 
the Portland area that was designed to come up with some bold so- 
lutions to the problems, and here we are 1 or 2 years after that 
report, and I don't see any of those bold solutions actually occur- 
ring. They seem to have all generated into the typical turf wars. 

I guess a classic example, if you look in yesterday s paper, you 
will see a quarter page from the University of Oregon offering com- 
puter courses in the Portland area. Every one of those computer 
courses is offered by Portland Community College at probably con- 
siderably less expense. 

You have to ask yourself now why is the University of Oregon 
.rying to do that in the Portland area. The same i^ue applies to 
engineering. We have PSU and OSU all trying to figure out who s 
going to be doing what. 

So, we really, as a State, need to get our act in order too, and 
that's something the Federal Government can't do for us. 

Chairman Wyden. Well, I want to tell all of you and the students 
as well, to me, that ought to be one of the priorities of the Higher 
Education Act, to try to define responsibly the roles of different 
kinds of programs, different kinds of sectors because if we are 
going to have what Dr. Moriarty talked about is the situation, at 
least for a bit longer, the lack of resources and the lack of re- 
sources that has been going down since 1980, we certainly can't 
afford to fritter away still more dollars on turf and those kinds of 
battles. 

So, that is going to one of my kind of litmus tests for the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act, a better job of trying to 
coordinate scarce resources, and suffice it to say the Congress of 
the United States can't solve all turf battles within the Oregon 
Higher Education System, but the sooner we do it, the more likely 
we are going to get more value for the limited Federal dollar we 
have. 

Dr. Frank, 1 had one question for you with resist to the grant 
concept for Portland State which I really find very attractive and 
something that I think would be a natural for the metropolitan 
area. 
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What is the status of your efforts at this point with respect to 
urban grant funding, and how could I be of assistance to the uni- 
versity in that regard? 

Dr. Frank. There is under discussion the reinstitution of the 
Urban Grant Act, and we would verv much appreciate whatever 
help you could give us there by way of seeing that that act is again 
reinstituted. 

Portland State has worked with other urban institutions around 
the country and writing proposals to sort of flesh out what is the 
now defunct Urban Grant Act. 

Chairman Wydkn, How long has it been since the act has been 
defunct? 

Dr. Frank, It seems to me about 8 or 9 years. 

Chairman Wvden. Under the statute, as it was written 8 or 9 
years ago, it would provide a significant amount of help in terms of 
the kinds of issues we're talking about. 

Dr. Frank. Yes. 

^ Chairman Wyden. Wasn't there— in fact, under the old Urban 
Grant Program, wasn't there something for part-time students? 

Dr. Frank. I don't remember that specifically, I mean, it seems 
to me there wiis. 

Chairman Wyden. Let us check that. Maybe that would be a way 
to again get a leg up in terms of making a case on the grant pro- 
gram, Im very interested in it, and the President has talked to me 
about it as well, and Senator Hatfield has teen interested in it, and 
others, so let us pursue that, and if you could, find out whether the 
old urban grant program had some part-time students. 

It would seem to me that we could use that as an additional ar- 
gument to strengthen our case. 

One last question for you, Dr. Wilgenbusch, with respect to 
Marylhurst, what have you all tried to do to reach out to part-time 
students? 

Dr. WiuJKNBuscH, The bulk of our students are part-time, 
Chairman Wyden. I know that, 

Dr. Wiu'.KNBUsrH. We have created an entire climate that deals 
with part-time students. The bulk of our students, 70 percent, 
would be on some type of financial aid, and HO percent of those 
would work full- or part^ime. 

So, it really is not the tail on our dog. We do everything from 
offering courses in the day, evening, as well as the weekend. We 
offer one-on-one counseling which is really critical, especially for 
the student who has never gone to college and they find themselves 
m their liO's in a totally new and scary situation. 

For those students, as Dan was pointing out, who have to trans- 
ler, and the Big T is a scary thing, and so, we do a lot of one-on-one 
counsehng, and we have adult educating experts who are familiar 
with the assessment of prior learning so that a person's work expe- 
rience can be factored into what their educational goal is, and re- 
quirements need to be. 

So, we do— I mean I can name you 20 things right now. 

Chairman Wyden. I meant in terms of financial assistance, and I 
didn t ask it as precisely as I should. In terms of trying to reach 
the part-tjmers with financial aid, what s Marylhurst' doing at this 
point? 
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Dr. WiLGENBUSCH. We work very, very hard at finding private 
sources of scholarships. The bulk of the scholarships that we 
give 

Chairman Wyden. Private sources, be they companies, founda- 
tions. . . , , , 

Dr. WiLGENBUSCH. Companies, foundations, individual people, 
and we raise money; we have endowed scholarships across the 
board for that kind of thing. 

We are very strong with our State l^islature about the Oregon 
E Grant because again, no part-timers under the Oregon E Grant 
get funded and we know the statistics, so it is really foolish. It is 
simply foolish. 

Chairman Wyden. Mr. Taylor on the previous panel made what 
struck me as a logical suggestion, of trying to use work study stu- 
dents as recruiters to try to help bring some sensitivity to this 
issue and reach minority students and women. Is that something 
that could be done without any great obstacles? Is it being done al- 
ready? 

Dr. Mori ARTY. We have a peer advising program that works with 
students who are accessing the college for the first time when we 
need help, so we have about, over 20 students. They have to be 
funded out of our general fund and not through financial aid, but I 
have worked in other institutions. There is nothing to prevent you 
in the Federal Program from hiring the students who would work 
and assist in the admissions office. That is a readily available pro- 
gram. 

We tend to put even a higher priority on it than that because we 
think it s critically important, as the gentleman pointed out. These 
students are frequently in the best position to help other students. 
It works very well. It provides a source of income for those stu- 
dents. They go through a training program. 

So, we have funded, and basically the board of directors has 
funded, that starting about 3 or 4 years ago, and I think currently 
we have 20 students in that peer— it is not tutoring; it is a peer 
advising prc^ram. 

Chairman Wyden. Dr. Frank, what's the situation at I^U? Is 
this something you all could put in your work study kind of pro- 
gram and pick up on Mr. Taylor s suggestion? 

Dr. Frank. Yes; and in fact, I should mention that in my estima- 
tion, I think the estimation of most of us at PSU, we have not done 
a very good job on that. We have not done a good job of getting out 
in the community and establishing the kinds of contacts. 

There is considerable discussion now amongst various students, 
in fact, and faculty on campus to do just that, work more closely 
with the community, not only students but parents, community 
leaders in recruiting. 

We keep hearing stories of graduates in the Portland area who 
are contacted by institutions on the east coast and not contacted by 
the institutions within the State system, which is deplorable, to say 
the least. r« , , 

Chairman Wyden. Your feeling is that Mr, Taylor s suggestion 
and others like it are on target and something you would like to 
pursue. 

Dr. Frank, Yes. It's a terrific idea. 
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Chairman Wyden, Well, I hope Mr. Taylor s here, because it in- 
dicates that the system is trying to listen, and that's the key. 

Dr. Frank, If I could just quickly add something about the turf 
battles. 

Chairman Wyden. Yes. 

Dr. Frank. I am not going tc spend a lot of time defending the 
State system, and I have been in it since 1969, and, of course, I am 
aware of the history, but I just might for the record mention that, 
in fact, there is something called the Oregon Joint Graduate 
Schools of Engineering. There is the Portland Educational Net- 
work. 

A number of these proposals, in fact, are in the Governor s action 
plan and at the moment are being considered for funding. 

Oregon State, the University of Oregon, and Portland State are 
working together on two or three joint programs that can be of- 
fered on those campuses within the Portland area. 

Having said that, I realize we have a long way to go, but at least 
we are trying to respond, and I think it passed what has rightly 
been seen in the past. 

Chairman Wyden. Well, I think that's a fair comment, and I 
know that you don't take 20 years of elbowing and the like, and 
almost always among weU-meaning people who want to do the 
right thing. It s just that they happen to think that theirs is the 
right way to do it. 

I think what Mr. Saltzman's point is, again, as I did with Dr. 
Wilgenbusch and you hear about businesses of 500 people, and I am 
going to follow that up with you tecause I want to really know 
what's going to happen to that business, and I want to answer Dr. 
Moriarty's question of whether or not they are willing to make a 
commitment for the long term and offer their people health bene- 
fits, and a long-term track. 

When you see these kinds of things that are happening in the 
real world, whether it is the 500 employees who may be going off- 
shore because of what a CEO told Dr. Wilgenbusch, or what Mr. 
Saltzman read in the Oregonian, that it just kind of hits you in the 
forehead and you say Holy Toledo, why are we having the U. of O. 
trying to pack people down the highway to my alma mater where I 
went to law school, rather than training them right here. These 
things don't make sense. 

So, we just have got to pound away at it, and I think your point 
about what's going on with the legislature and the joint projects as 
it relates to engineering is certainly a sign that weVe getting the 
message. 

All of you have been excellent, and we will have a lot of work to 
do in the days ahead, and I thank you for your cooperation. 
[Applause,] 

Chairman Wyden. We will call the next panel to testify. We will 
place your prepared statements into the record in their entirety, 
and if each of you could take 5 minutes or so to summarize your 
principal views, it would be helpful. 

You ve got the added benefit to have listened to some of the very 
helpful testimony. 

(Witnesses sworn.] 
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Chairman Wyden, Mr. Baugh, we welcome you and take special 
note of the g<Kxl work that you've done in terms of workplace inno- 
vation and going back many years, so we welcome your testimony. 

TKSTIMONY OF KOBKRT BAIIC^H, MANAGER, WORKPLACE 

INNOVATION 

Mr, Baugh. Thank you. Congressman Wyden, I will submit 
these. I believe I sent your office some additional pieces of informa- 
tion in there, other than the things I had sent on l^fore. 

To give you a sense of my perspective in addressing this issue, I 
have been very much focused in the last several years on this con- 
nection between the work force and education and the workplace 
in particular. My point of reference has been really the National 
Commission on Skills in the American Work Force, the America s 
Choice Model— I assume you have maybe heard those terms— and 
very much based upon a study that we did of Euroi^an training 
and education systems, looking at the same issues. 

So, as you begin looking at this, I come from a couple of perepec- 
lives, one that we have a system of education and training in this 
country that does not value employment and work as an outcome 
or goal of education, and I think that leads to long-^term problems 
in being able to connect up our systems of work and our systems of 
education in a most positive way for everyone involved, 

I think what is being suggested here in the State with some 
groundbreaking legislation, and on the national level, is a new set 
of partnerships that have to occur at the school level, starting in 
the primary school, and the grade school, and certainly in the sec- 
ondary level, and the prot-secondary level, and my point of refer- 
ence on that is much more focused on the last couple of years of 
high school education and the connection to the community college 
system in the professional and technical education fields. It raises 
an awful lot of challenges for us, one for students moving through 
the system, but in many ways for the people who are currently in 
the work force today. 

I think it raises another issue of new paradigms for the other in- 
stitutional partners to education, the busine^ and labor communi- 
ty in particular. We invest less in training our work force than in- 
dustrialized Nation from the private side. We have to find new 
forms of partnerships that go beyond writing checks, loaning pieces 
of equipment, and serving on an advisory panel. 

By way of experience, I spoke to the technical advisory commit- 
tee of all the Portland community colleges a couple of weeks ago, 
and I have been telling the story— it is rather amazing how uncon- 
nected even our business community is. I asked about the 90 people 
who were there how many were from the private sector and three- 
quarters of the hands in the room went up. Then I said, **0K, who 
of you represents anyone other than yourselves? Meaning that 
when you leave here from this advisory committee, it connects 
back to your industry and that ycu communicate with them and 
they understand this connection between the educational system 
and training?" Out of all those three-quarters of 90 hands that 
went up, 8 went up in the room. 
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I said, "Look around. This is part of our problem of how we col- 
laborate with one another as competitors. We do not. We are not 
connected and that raises, I think, a fundamental oi^nizing 
issue/* 

I have listened this morning, and I have really just written up a 
list of ideas based upon some of the things we have learned. I 
would like to just throw them out to you of how we connect things 
and some changes that will need to take place. 

The State has done a number of things in the formation of a 
work force council. It recently passed legislation to try and com- 
bine our training and education systems within the State. There is 
quite a dynamic tension, I would say, between Federal systems and 
State systems, and we are really looking at trying to have a State 
strategy that is driven by State priorities, but also connected up 
with Federal system as a main system of support and funding for 
pri^rams like JTPA, and the Perkins Act, and others. It does not 
work so well 

There are individual priorities within Federal legislation in a 
number of areas that you find them in conflict and contrast to each 
other. Therefore, if you want to talk about combining advisory 
committees and putting them together, you are prohibited by legis- 
lation to do that. It is an issue we have raised, and we will be seek- 
ing additional waivers from the Federal Government to be able to 
bring the advisory committee on vocational education or the ap- 
prenticeship models closer to a State job work force council. 

Chairman Wyden. You would like to combine the advisory com- 
mittees, the State, and the Federal one, and you are barred from 
doing that? 

Mr. Baugh. There are barriers, because each of the federally 
funded programs have specific rules and regulations about their ad- 
visory committees. So, you either have to get waivers or, in fact, 
you cannot do it. We are trying to explore it, as a number of other 
States are. The Federal Government considered legislation a couple 
of years ago, in fact, to bring closer coordination among programs 
and federally funded programs. That stuff was written out of the 
law at the time and in the most recent run of the JTPA Act, but it 
raises that question of how you coordinate Federal resources— like 
they are always asking us, **How do you coordinate yours?'* So, we 
are trymg to do it from the i^rspective of the State strategy that 
coordinates both. 

The second thing is sensitivity to those strategies. I think there 
are ways the Federal Government could incent Federal partners at 
the State level to come closer together with efforts. The one that 
was mentioned here was the Northeast Skill Center that has been 
put together. It has been difficult to line up the other additional 
resources, the JTPA system to connect with it, to get in drug and 
alcohol counseling programs. The idea is to try and have a one-stop 
shopping center to service that. I think it would help if the Govern- 
ment could also say to the Federal partners. *'We want that kind of 
activity, collaboration, coordination to take place on the local 
level." 

The second major area is connecting education systems. You 
asked a very important question about transferability. The fact is 
in this country we really do not recognize the use of applied aca- 
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demies and technical education to transferability between pro- 
grams of higher education. What is connected in this State are aca- 
demic programs, but I think we have a way to go to recognize the 
applicability of applied academics. The success of that as a teaching 
methodolf^, we are not finding schools that are starting to use 
that as opiwsed to the traditional form of academic education. The 
need to upgrade the technical instructors, and the systems that 
train those teachers to enter into the system, especially if we are 
talking about educational reform taking place in this country. 

The ability to get outside expertise into the classrooms, and that 
raises other issues of teacher standards and practices. A number of 
these are State issues. They are not just Federal, but I think they 
are implicit around the country, and that is a problem that will 
have to be addressed. 

An open system to change— there is a health care project cur- 
rently going in Seattle where, in fact, they are upgrading the local 
level— the service workers who want to go on, and can do appren- 
ticeship, can acquire their RN. PCC, I understand, is in the last 
year to open up their RN Program to something other than a full- 
time student. Very, very important for people looking for career 
options and changes and people who make up the work force for 
the Year 2(H)0, which by the way will be an average age of 'My, 
which is the oldest in the history of the country. Very important 
for that. 

Connecting business and labor is my third point of thmgs that 
can be done. One issue is made of tax incentives for training and 
education and looking at that whole picture and how that connects. 

The second is a different vision for Government, frankly. I think 
we have to start asking ourselves at the State and Federal level 
when you start talking about partnerships, it tends to be having 
private persons sitting in public advisory b<xiies to tell the public 
what to do. What we have asked with our work force counsel is the 
private members who are going to serve on that have got to ask 
the second question: What is the private side strategy that helps 
drive this? How do we move the institutional partners, and how 
they have to think about it. It is a real paradigm, jump, or shift for 
Government to think like that, to be asking that kind of question. 

We just have to ask two sets of questions from now on: What is 
the public role? What is the private role? Everybody is going to 
have to be responsible for it. 

The third thing we are doing in this area is looking at the issue 
of capacity building. Frankly, the business and labor partner in 
this country do not have the internal capacity. Of H,HOO trade asso- 
ciations in the United States, 200 have nothing to do or say about 
training and education of the work force. You know them from 
your efforts in Congress, and I know them from our State capital 
as essentially lobbying organizations. We have got to address that 
issue, and the State is willing to try to act in some respect as an 
inventor toward capacity building of them, to go up and organize 
and promote around these issues and to be able to examine them to 
build their own internal capacity to work with it. 

The other thing you can do in connecting business and labor, it is 
time to review the Federal UI system. Our system is designed for 
short-term unemployment, 2B weeks. Our competitors throughout 
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the world, in fact, if you are displaced and enter into a career 
change, educational thing, their s)^tem will provide you with a far 
higher benefit in relation to your original salary than our system 
and will do it over a much longer periwl of time. We do not do 
that. We assume people will have to get a job and fall out of the 
system. That is one thing you can do. 

A second thing you could do in reviewing the UI system is look 
at what some States have attempted, like California, where busi- 
ness and labor literally are taxing themselves, but you have to 
jump through a lot of hcKjps to do it in dealing with the issue of the 
UI trust fund. There are problems there. 

The fourth area I would say would be connecting people. Ameri- 
ca s Choice has offered sort of an intriguing tax proposal which 
calls for 1 percent payroll tax over time of people who have en- 
gaged in the training and education system so the Federal Govern- 
ment puts the money up front and makes it available. It is paid off 
over time through an employer payroll tax against the employees 
and an employer. That is, if you want to talk about serious fund- 
ing, you can talk about what the Federal Government is putting in 
now, but that would be a much more serious proposal of availabil- 
ity of funds for all people. 

Another, as I mentioned, was a review of the system, the issue of 
part-time/full-time funding, we have already hit on that. Finally, 
the ability to connect people through workplace based training pro- 
grams, worker to worker, I have mentioned apprentic^hip. Or I 
mentioned structured work experiences as a component of educa- 
tion. There is much more we can do in this. Our comi^titors do an 
awful lot of it, that we have not done. As a component we do not 
discuss, but it is connected to the education training system. I come 
back to my original point that we need to find a way in which edu- 
cation is not higher education or secondary education, but is a 
system that is interrelated that trains people to live in the world of 
work and values employment as an outcome, and values the work- 
place as a way to learn, and a way for people to leave work and 
learn. 

The only other piece 1 would add~l just realized I skipped it- 
was programs that employers may often offer as part of an agree- 
ment, tuition reimbursement programs, but most often those only 
apply to managers, the most technically elite. We have got to 
change and broaden that attitude. Thank you. 

Chairman Wypen. You have a very good point on that last one. 
For those tuition reimbursement programs, th(^e also get tax in- 
centives, do they not? 

Mr. Baugh. I am not sure of the incentives they get. We are just 
beginning to— we are going to do in the next year, I hope, a review 
of this entire connection in the State by surveying a lot of firms 
and getting a true picture of how that works. There are some tax 
mcentiyes to that. I know the discussion of incentives comes up 
every time around the connection between workplace and training. 
It seems, and I have read the Office of Technology assessment 
report recently, and they said there are pieces of it there, but it is 
not a whole cloth. 

Chairman Wvden. Well, it is a very gocd point. I may have some 
questions for you all in a minute, but maybe the way for the Feder- 
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al Gk)vernment to go is to say, "Yes, let us have incentives, but let 
us make sure they do not just apply to the corporate board room, 
but they also apply for those who are pulling themselves up as Ms. 
Nowlen-Hodges has been, and others so that this is somethmg that 
has a good dose of equality and fairness to it as well. 

It is a very good presentation. We will have some questions m a 
moment. 

Mr. Shuck, welcome. 

STATEIWKNT OF (iLENN SHI CK. iJiBtm LIAISON. DlSLOl ATEl) 
WORKERS PRtWKtT, PORTLAND. OR 

Mr. Shuck. Yes. It is a pleasure to be here to testify. It is nice to 
also almost be last, too, because a lot of things have been heard 
here. But anyway, what I would like to address m my comments 
kind of specifically heads toward the dislocated workers and dis- 
placed homemakers and so forth. 

The changing work environment around the country contmues to 
change. We keep having closures. In the last 3 weeks of the Dislo- 
cated Workers Projects, we have had thr«? or four major layotTs or 
closures. So, I think the system needs to be able to addres^ the 
needs of the dislocated worker in a very large scale because, if we 
do not. what these people are doing is they are brinking on being 
another cycle of welfare recipients if we do not do somethmg with 
them and keep them in the mainstream of work. 

Our people come from a variety of jobs, different industries. Most 
of them who come to us, we heard the average is anywhere from 2^) 
to 30 for the average nontraditional student. Our particular stu- 
dent averages about 4r>, with 10 to 15 or more years in a specific 
job or industry. So, we are dealing with somewhat a unique situa- 
tion that 1 do not think the colleges really address on a large scak'. 

Some of the things that 1 have thought about which would be 
helpful to access people to the training institutions, I have jotted 
down and made some comments here, which you have on file, but 1 
would like to go down through those and just let you know what 1 
mean by those. 

I think that we need to be, or the colleges need to be, talking to 
employers, unions, workers, and social agencies about people who 
are, in fact, still working. Because with the changing industries out 
there, people do not know when they are going to need this educa- 
tion so if you can start that process, as one of the people sittmg at 
this table now has something going on in their industry, be pre^ 
pared for that. Maybe they could go out to the companies or specif- 
ic places, union halls, or other places and put on 1-day mim- 
seminars to expose people to what is available for them within the 
community. 

In other words, what 1 am trying to say. and 1 think we are 
doing that right here, is take the message to the people. Do not 
expect them to pick that up out of a college schedule or off of a 
bulletin board and to absorb that and to find out what, m fact, is 
available for them. Take the message to the folks. I think we need 
to get out and be more flexible. 

You need to inform people about grants and loans. Most people 
just do not know about it. They think that prevails mostly for the 
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young student who just got out of high school or what4?ver. People 
do not know that. We have people who come to us who do not 
know anything about getting a grant or u loan, or if it is even ap- 
propriate for them to think about doing that, so there has to be an 
education prwess for that, I feel. 

Flexible delivery of services, I think the colleges need to have 
more satellite programs. They have to go out into the community 
and do something similar to MaywtKwJ Park, for instance, that 
Mount Hood Community College is kind of an example. Use more 
community buildings, more high school facilities, and things like 
that to do courses where people do not have to go to the campus to 
complete their education or to enhance their skills. 

Flexible classes in training. What we have found, we had been in 
business maybe a year or 2 and we have a training coordinator 
within our project who is very innovative. We found that dislocated 
workers come to us and they are operating on a timeframe. They 
are operating within their unemployment, they are operating 
within what is parked in their driveway, their boats, their care, the 
bills go on. They do not have a long time to think about taking 
some classes and enhancing their skills. So, just for an example, we 
have taken partieuhir one-term classes, condensed them into 8 or 4 
weeks with the same content, more lab work, and the people come 
through that in an environment of working with people their own 
age and in their own same circumstance, Mayte this is a model we 
need to look at to efl't*ctively reach the dislocated worker. To create 
classes that are tangible and speciilc to the needs of the employers. 
You heard l>lsey talk about what we have people do and to talk to 
emplovers, *is this something that you are really using? Is this cur- 
rent? Is this with today's time?'' 

I think along with that we need to educate the college in take 
staff, that everybody who comes there is not necessarily a student 
going on to a degree or whatever, or maybe they only need one or 
two classes to bolster their degree to keep themselves employed 
within a marketable and living wage. 

I will give you an example. I sent a p€*rson out to enroll in a par- 
ticular class. He talked to a counselor. He came back and here he 
was, overwhelmed. They had enrolled him in three or four classes. 
"This is what happened. That is what they told me I needed to do." 

So, I think we need to educate the staff and the intake of people. 
I think they need to be familiar with the clients who they are 
going to be serving, what their real needs are, that people are 
going lo be doing the classes, 1 think it might be helpful to take 
them into some workplac^es, find out what do they do with these 
skills and things. What does it look like in the workplace where 
they are using these skills or where they come from? How are they 
using these skills? I think it is helpful to find out why you are 
teaching these* skills, what they are going to do with them, and 
what the atmosphere is to where they are going to be working, I 
think those are important issues. 

Of course, we have heard here that child care really needs to be 
looked at. I think the financial situation has to be looked at. You 
cannot take people and give them a good education or a vwational 
skill upgrade without having some money to live on. What we 
found, is once the unemployment runs out, once again, if they are 
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dislocated workers, they then become a victim again. They become 
a victim of no income, not able to finish their classes and once 
again they feel like they may have failed. 

Most dislcKiated workers feel that they have failed their employ- 
er. They think that they are the^-e because of something they may 
have done. They are dealing with that as they come to us. 

Basically, those are my comments. 

(Mr. Shuck s statement may be found in the appendix.] 

Chairman Wyden. Thank you. In the interest of time, we prob^ 
ably ought to move on, but I want to really commend you and your 
associates at the AFL-CIO. People, I think, are always inclined to 
give labor a hard time and say labor has not been thinking ahead. 
Well, I think you gave some darned good testimony that showed 
that you are thinking down the road, and I especially like that 
point about preparedness and not waiting, in effect, until you get 
into a situation where people's skills are obsolete and they are 
going to be dislocated workers. So. please convey to your associates 
at AFL-t?IO that 1 think you all are really looking far range and it 
is much needed. 

Ms. Parsons. 

STATEME.NT <)F EVA PARSONS, DIRE( TOR OF PEOPLE 
DEVELOPMENT, I ELLl'LAR ONE, PORTLAND. OR 

Ms. Parsons. For the record, 1 am Eva Parsons, director of 
people development with Cellular One here in Portland. 

Thank you for inviting me to present my views on the work force 
preparedness and education. My presentation today will include 
several points of view based on my present position with Cellular 
One, my former jx^sition with the Business Youth Exchange, and 
my ongoing community involvement with these issues. 

I have been with Cellular One for just over 2 months now^ It is 
an exciting, innovative, fast-paced company representing an indus- 
try that is equally exciting, innovative, and fast-paced. The compa- 
ny and the industry are both on the leading edge, and I will talk 
about that in a moment. 

First, let me tell you a little bit about my previous position. For 2 
years, I was the executive director of the Business Youth Exchange 
here in Portland. For those of you who do not know, the Business 
Youth Exchange is a small nonprofit organization affiliated with 
the Portland Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce which was 
formed to link business with education for the purpose of reducing 
the school drop-out rate and helping prepare at-risk youth for the 
work force of the 21st Century. 

My primary objective at the Business Youth Exchange was to 
find substantive ways for business to get involved with education. I 
want to emphasize the word, ^'substantive." I came on board in 
1989, at a time when many of us had heard about the Adopting a 
School Model of Business Involvement which often consisted of 
business people makmg well intentioned, but sometimes short-term 
attempts at helping a school or a particular classroom in exchange 
for hanging children's art work in the hallways of its company. As 
well meaning as these partnerships were, they often did not 
produce measurable outcomes in terms of student performance. Ba- 
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sically, the problems were escalating. Students were either drop- 
ping out of school or thrae who graduated by the skin of their teeth 
and were not going on to college were essentially unprepared for 
the work force. 

The numbers are stfi^ering. According to recent estimates, ap- 
proximately 50 percent of youngstere entering the 9th grade do not 
go to coll^. Of the 50 percent who do go to college, approximately 
25 percent either drop out or flunk out within the first year. This 
leaves us with approximately 70 percent of our youngsters who do 
not get a college d^ree and who are often aimless and unprepared 
for the work force. It is this group of young people who need atten- 
tion. It is this group of i^ple who need an educational system that 
works that will pnxluce results that will enable them to find mean- 
ingful employment and reasonable wages. 

Why does our present educational system not meet the needs of 
these students? That would he a whole other presentationt but I 
think it is important to understand the underlying value in this 
country that all kids should go to collie, that white collar iobs are 
better than blue collar jobs, that somehow ^VocationaF' education 
is not as highly respited or highly valued as college prep. It is 
easier to push college prep and the American Dream than it is to 
change our orientation toward technical or vcKrational education. 
But now in 1991, we are finally realizing that in order to compete 
in the global economy we have to Iwk at how this very 70 percent 
of our young population is being prepared for the work force of the 
2l8t Century. 

This is the context that I began to address substantive business 
involvement with education. Late last year we became aware of the 
America s Choice High Skills or Low Wages Report. By then, the 
Business Youth Exchange had developed a partnerehip with the 
Portland Public Schools STAR Program, an acronym for Success 
for Students at Risk. 

Together, we developed business advisory groups to assist indi- 
vidual schools, and entire school clusters with school improvement 
plans which were aim^ at improving student performance. We 
now have a number of innovative efforts underway, notably two: 
The Roosevelt Renaissance 2000 Project which is based largely on 
the America 8 Choice model and the Grant Educational Alliance 
which seeks to promote interest in math and science at the elemen- 
tary school level. 

Both projects involve business and industry, along with teachers, 
school administrators, parents, students, and community members. 
These and other projects are aimed at improving education by 
making it more relevant to today s work force, by capturing stu- 
dent interest, by providing a first-hand tangible realistic opportuni- 
ty for students to recognize the meaning of education. 

Business can do this in a number of ways, and I will enumerate a 
few: Preapprenticeship progi-ams which enable students to learn at 
schcK)! and at the work site. The schooMo-work transition concept 
is similar, allowing students to get on-the-job training along with 
classroom learning. 

One of our programs here in Portland uses after-school jobs as 
leverage to keep kids in school and it works wonders. Between 94 
and 98 percent of these youngsters graduate with marketable 
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skills. Other programs pair business people with students as men- 
tors. Some businesses have developed comprehensive employee vol- 
unteer programs which encourage employees to tutor in the 
schools. Employees get paid release time to do so and everyone l^n- 
efits. 

We have business people involved in preparing curriculum, rede- 
signing graduation standards to fit the needs of the marketplace. 
Business is beroming involved in more meaningful and substantive 
ways, and what we are really talking about here is an investment, 
a commitment, for the long haul. Not a quick fix, but an invest- 
ment, in the educational prcxress which will produce results. 

The topic for today s hearing is how to involve displaced home- 
makers, minorities, older women, and dislocated workers in post- 
secondary education. I have not addre^ed this issue directly except 
to say that education needs to become more relevant at the lower 
levels in order for the groups ,ve are talking about to become inter- 
ested in and prepared for higher education as well as the work 
force. 

I think we need to remember that the two are not mutually ex- 
clusive. They go hand-in-hand. After all, even those who pursue 
higher education will join the work force and conversely, th<^ who 
have meaningful work often go back to school to continue their 
education. We need to promote the concept of life-long learning 
rather than the either/or mcdel or go to college right after high 
school or you will never go concept. 

I believe that once learning becomes relevant, students, whether 
they are minorities, displaced homemakers, or older women, will 
find a way to access higher education. That is not to say that cer- 
tain obstacles should not be addressed, like the need for afibrdable 
child care, transportation, and financial aid. 

Let me get back to Cellular One, now. As; a director of people de- 
velopment, I am interested in recruiting, hiring, and retaining 
great people. This will involve a certain amount of grooming and 
training and possibly retraining at some point. Cellular One is a 
growing company, and cellular communication technology is a 
growing industry, which will need skilled workers: Technicians, en- 
gineers, workers capable of learning quickly. We recognize the 
need to spark an interest in young children, to introduce math and 
science at an early age in a way that will encourage them to 
pursue science and technology. 

Let me close my presentation by describing what we are prepar- 
ing to do. This summer, we are hiVing a teacher from the Portland 
Public Schools via the Grant Education >Miiance. This teacher will 
work at Cellular One and, first of all, gain some insight into the 
nature of our business, which she will be able to convey to her stu- 
dents when she returns to school in the fall 

This will be beneficial all by itself. The work this teacher will do 
at Cellular One is to help us develop minicurriculum modules 
which can be taken into the classroom at every level: Elementary, 
middle, and high school. We will essentially be able to take our cel- 
lular phone into the classroom, show youngsters what it is about, 
let them see and use the phone, explain how it works, and make 
science come to life. This teacher will help us develop the appropri- 
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ate ways to teach or demonstrate something relevant in the class- 
room. 

Then we will take tliis show on the road. We will encour^^e any 
employee who wants to volunteer some time in the sch(x>l$ to do so. 
Those who are interest^ will be trained on how to present this 
minicurriculum and off they will go. They will get paid release 
time to make a difference, and they will play a significant role in 
educating tomorrow s work force. This will be our initial invest- 
ment for now. 

As far as specific recommendations, I would add to or reinforce 
some of those that were made earlier, especially as they relate to 
tax incentives for busine^, to provide on-the-job training for both 
current and new employees. Also, tax incentives for busine^es to 
develop i^eapprenticeship programs, school-to-work transition pro- 
grams, tax incentives possibly for businesses who provide college 
scholarships and tuition reimbursement, tax incentives for business 
to provide flexible hours and job sharing. 

In addition, I would reiterate the need for financial aid for part- 
time students, additional funding for JTPA, especially as it relates 
to some very successful programs, the summer training and educa- 
tion program for 14- to lf>-year-olds and the Partnership Project are 
two examples here locally. 

Chairman Wyden. Let me, if I might, we have two other panel 
members. If we could put the rest of your statement in the record. 
We want to see if we can get 5 minutes for each, and I know we 
are still running out of time, but we will have some questions in a 
moment, and we appreciate the things you all are trying to do at 
your company. 

Ms. Cohn. 

STATKMENT OF MARY COHN. TEKTRONIX, INI - 

Ms. CoHN. Thank you. On behalf of Tektronix, I would like to 
thank you and the committee for the privilege of presenting our 
views today on the subject of work force preparedness and educa- 
tion. 

As a business, face-to-face with today s competitive challenges 
and demographic realities, our ability to prosper hinges on an edu- 
cated work force, well prepared for the work of the future. It is im- 
portant to our business not to lose potential contributors simply be- 
cause people cannot or do not know how to gain access to education 
or because the education they received does not adequately prepare 
them with the skills we need. 

As the State's largest private employer, the makeup of Tektronix 
reflects the broader demographics of the communities. Minorities, 
older women, displaced homemakers work at Tektronix. Our work 
force is getting older. The average age of the Tektronix employee is 
4L 

Our comments here today arise from multiple roles as an organi- 
zation. On the one hand, we are an American business seriously 
concerned with quality growth and profitability in a tough competi- 
tive environment. We are a worldwide employer with over 8,000 
people in the United States, most of them in Oregon, looking for 
the best prepared and most skilled employees we can find, but we 
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are also our^lves a provider of a continuing education and a pur- 
chaser of educational services in the community. In all of these 
roles, we are vitally interested in post-secondary education. 

Tektronix provides work-related continuing education for its ein- 
ployees, virtually all of it at the iwst-secondary level. We maintain 
close working relationships with the State s educational institu- 
tions. In the 1989 and UH)0 school year, Tek employees had over 
7,000 enrollments in classes at local colleges and universities, and 
we are veiy encouraged by the increasing willingness of higher 
educational institutions to work closely with business to meet our 
needs. 

Tektronix also has a unique partnership with Portland Commu- 
nity College which operates an open campus program, onsite, at 
Tek Beaverton facilities. The onsite program, combined with Tek s 
tuition reimbursement policies, eases acce^ for Tek students who 
might not otherwise take advantage of higher education. 

The rcC also maintains an innovative Self-Paced l>earnmg 
Center onsite, which increases access for nontraditional students 
whc^ schedule cannot accommodate classes, or who are too embar» 
rassed, or who lack the self-confidence to participate in traditional 
classes, or who do not have the literacy or math skills to partici- 
pate. People from outside Tektronix can also enroll in the PCC 
onsite program and the Self-Paced learning Center. 

We think that the Tek, PCC, partnership is a model for the kinds 
of partnerehifKj between business, education, and Government that 
will help remove barriers to access. 

We have found, though, that even given tuition reimbursement 
and the convenience of an onsite program, employees who have the 
most previous education, those who have learned how to learn are 
the ones most likely to take advantage of continuing education that 
is so important for their own success and our vitality. This means 
that barriers to access begin at a very young age, when children 
are learning about how to learn, learning the foundation for build- 
ing skills and forming attitudes about work and what education 
can and cannot deliver for them. Because of that, we are becoming 
increasing involved in K through 12 curriculum development and 
teacher partnership programs. 

For those older workers who have missed the foundations, alter- 
native ways of catching up on the basics must be found. We have 
heard a couple of people talk about the Displaced Workers Project. 
At Tek, working in partnership with the State of Oregon and 
Mount Hood Community College using Federal Department of 
Labor funding, we currently house a Displaced Workers Project 
onsite which helps r^ently laid-off workers get the education they 
need to learn new skills and find new jobs. 

Again, we think the Displaced Workers Project is another suc- 
cessful model of the kind of partnerships that are needed. Howev- 
er, during the months it took to set the bureaucratic wheels in 
motion to launch the Displaced Workers Program, we know that 
some people got new jobs, but we know that some who needed it 
most simply fell through the cracks. 

Federal Programs that aim to help dislocated workers and others 
gain access to education are streamline policies, procedures, and 
red tape. Gaining access to education is the first step in work force 
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preparedne^. It is also imix>rtant for institutions training nontra- 
ditional students to understand the fundamental changes in the 
kuids and nature of work available to their graduate and to pas 
this understanding onto their students. 

Simply put, in the future, we at Tektronix will not be hiring 
hands, we will be hiring minds. All jobs will require people who not 
only have strong technical skills, but who know how to learn, and 
who have a self-esteem and communications skills to contribute to 
a team. More and more even entry level jobs will require math 
skills, computer skills, communication, and literacy skills at a post- 
secondary level. People entering or reentering the work force must 
understand what work is like today, what their options are, and 
what they need to succeed. To that end, we encourage and partici- 
pate for programs such as those sponsored by the local Business 
Education Compact Programs which give community college, high 
school, and university instructors a chance to work in industry, to 
share what they learn in industry with their students. In turn, we 
also learn about the challenges faced by students and teachers. 

In summary, we would like to encourage you to take the follow- 
ing actions. First, support and encourage business, education, and 
Government partnerships, showcase and nurture successful pro- 
grams. 

Second, improve accei^ to programs and educational financial as- 
sistance by streamlining bureaucracy and simplifying paj^rwork. 

Third, enable people to take advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties by providing financial and social services. Finally, we support 
your efforts to improve post-secondary educational access for all 
Oregonians. We need people who have the skills and the dreams to 
take responsibility for their own success and who can work with us 
toward a larger vision of a strong and vital Nation. Thank you. 

[Ms, Cohn s statement may be found in the appendix.) 

Chairman Wyden, Thank you, Ms. Cohn* 

Mr. Lippay. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW P. LIPPAY, ASSISTANT VICE PRESi^ 
DENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES, CASCADE STEEI- ROLLING 
MILLS, INC. 

Mr. LiPPAY. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak at this hearing. For the record, my name is Andrew Lippay, 
and I am assistant vice president of Human Resources for Cascade 
Steel, which is a division of Schnitzer Steel Industries. 

Let me just hit the highlights of the written material I gave you. 
Cascade Steel is a minimill, which means we compete in a market 
niche of the steel industry against larger corporations, and our suc- 
cess depends upon being a low<(»t, high-quality producer. Low-cost 
high-quality is achieved through using the most modern technolo- 

gy- 

In this month, we have opened a new $30-million facility with 
state-of-the-art, computer-integrated technology that will double ca- 
pacity at lower unit cost. 

While the t'^hnology is necessary, it is not sufficient in order to 
survive and, unfortunately. Cascade Steel found that while its work 
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force is dedicated to hard working, the education and skill required 
to operate the new facility were missing. 

We addressed that problem as follows, A partnership was formed 
where each partner brought their greatest strengths to the group. 
It included Chemeketa Community CoH^e, Local 8H7S of United 
Steelworkers of America, the employees, and the company. 

Of 420 employees, over W percent participated on a voluntary 
basis in an orientation and basic training program. Cascade Steel's 
obligation was to pay the full cost including wages on after-hours 
education attendea on a voluntary basis for the initial phases. 

Chemeketa Community College identified the training needs by 
holding focus group sessions with employees. In other words, we 
ask^ employees what they needed, and tried to meet their needs. 

John Clyde of Chemeketa Community College, the project direc- 
tor, had the vision and the foresight to give us what we needed 
rather than maybe what we wanted. One of these was a role-rever- 
sal where the instructors from Chemeketa Community College had 
to schedule classes to meet the student s work schedule instead of 
the employee trying to cn'^oll in outside training at a fixed time 
when our workers rotate shifts throughout the week, and through- 
out the month. 

The union gave full support realizing jobs would change, but in- 
creased education and skill was the best way to maintain the jobs 
for the workers. 

The employees accepted individual respi>nsibility for improving 
their skill and education. After the initial orientation, all training 
and skill classes were presented on off-hours, unpaid, with volun- 
tary participation. 

Our firm belief is that the individual hits their own responsibility 
for improvement and those who go really want to succeed. 

The results were that after the percent initial phase, over 50 
percent continued to participate. Over 10 employees are now in 
basic labs leading to a GED. Other training includes metrics, 
career development, computer training at all levels, ek^ctronics, 
and so forth. 

I think what we learned is this. Workers currently employed 
need effective ways to upgrade their skills in order to avoid becom- 
ing a displaced worker. Limited basic skills of entry workers have 
created problems in advancing to the higher skills. But it is the 
company's obligation to take the initiative to solve the problem. It 
is the employee's obligation to step up to the bat and accept the 
responsibility to improve. Likely, the company is going to have to 
pay for the education. 

A company our si7-e really cannot afford a full-time comprehen- 
sive training department. With 420 total employees, overhead is 
kept to a minimum. Forming a partnership with a local community 
college was a highly cost-effective way to go. The benefits of the 
new technology can only be realized through a skilled work force. 
Those workers are willing, and they are able to upgrade their skills 
if the opportunity is presented at a time they can go and at a cost 
they can afford. 

1 think possible areas for further exploration by this committee 
which may assist in upgrading the skills of a work group such as 
ours would be thi^e First, is to find ways to encourage the indus- 
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try to spend more money on training while recognizing that in the 
short run these are costs against the bottom line of those compa- 
nies and the employees who acquire the skill are mobile and may 
leave for another employer or, in fact, become self-employed. 

Second, is to find ways for employers who are not large enough 
to carry their own in-house training department to learn about in- 
formed partnershiF^ with the local communities colleges in order 
to develop these onsite training programs. 

This concludes my statement. 

[Mr. Lippay s statement may be found in the appendix.] 

Chairman Wyden. Well, thank you. All of you have been excel- 
lent and I would ask a lot of questions, but we are actually over 
the time. I think I just want to ask a couple and see if I can get 
each of you involved. 

In terms of our three businesses, all three of you are clearly 
trying to reach out and be aggressive in this area. If you had one 
message to the young people who filled the room this morning, and 
I guess had to go out to some classes, and work, and do the many 
things that you have to do as a part-time student, what would be 
your one message from your company to them that you would want 
to convey about the kind of partnership you would like to have 
with them or the way you would like to bring them in? Let me 
start with you, Ms- Parsons. 

Ms. Parsons. One approach might be for them to seek out a busi- 
ness mentor so that they can work with a business person onsite, 
learn from direct first-hand experience what the workplace looks 
like, what the opportunities are, and seek out a person who is cur- 
rently—who can be a role model and mentor for them. 

Chairman Wvden. So, it is a great idea. Would Cellular One be 
willing to have its employees serve as business mentors for some of 
the students? 

Ms. Parsons. We already are, very much so. 

Chairman Wyden, Very good, Ms, Cohn. 

Ms. CoHN. I think our position would be somewhat the same as 
that. Young people should learn everything they can about what 
real work is like and seek out mentors, talk to companies and also 
to not give up. Do not give up on your dreams l^ause we definite- 
ly need you. 

Chairman Wyden. Now, has Tek been over on this campus and 
in Northeast Portland trying to recruit, and trying to bring in 
some of the kind of young people who have been here this morn- 
ing? 

Ms. Cohn. We have a Northeast facility, and I am not aware of 
any specific recruiting areas in this area. I do not know the answer 
to the question, but I think the answer is no. 

Chairman Wyden. How many people work at the Northeast facil- 
ity? 

Ms. Cohn. It is small. It is under 100. 

Chairman Wyden. Do most of them come from this area? 

Ms. Cohn. Yes, thev do. 

Chairman Wyden. That would be one thing I would really like to 
work with you all on because I would like to see and cover each of 
your businesses individually. I would very much like to see Tek 
with a large presence in Northeast Portland because I think many 
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of the skills that you all are trying to bring into your employment 
structure are going to be skills that people are going to be able to 
use no matter where they have the question of technology and com- 
puters and the like. 

Ms. CoMN. People are going to the Northeast Campus here with 
Tek reimbursement dollars. 

Chairman Wyden. Excellent. That was what I wanted to pin 
down. 

Mr. Lippay, you offer a numbt^r of very interesting ideas. I am 
going to follow up in particular on the suggestion you make, again, 
like Mr. Taylor s was 2 or hours ago. It was probably too logical, 
this idea of scheduling the classes at the convenience of the stu- 
dents rather than the convenience of the educational establish- 
ment. It makes an awful lot of sense. 

Mr. LiPPAY. Thank vou. 

Chairman Wyden. in terms of basic industry and that in a sense 
your company is probably the one that has testified to a good part 
of it that has really been focused on basic industry with steel and 
diflerent kinds of economic emphasis than you would sei^ w ith high 
technology or Cellular One. Are you all facing special needs in 
terms of recruiting people who are different than the servicers and 
high technology and other business sectors? 

Mr. LiPPAY 1 believe to some extent we are. There has been a 
real lack w^hen many of our manufacturing companies had severe 
cutbacks over a decade ago and, frankly, did not invest in training, 
in the areas of millwrights, electricians, the crafts that were really 
the mainstay I think of American s(x:iety years ago, there is a need 
for this skill again. The technology has to be supported by the 
highest levels of maintenance. I would answer that we are starting 
to grow our own. This is why you see us coming back to eU*ctronics 
programs to make electricians w^ho are qualified electricians elec- 
tronics people to deal with on-line machines that are running on- 
line real time devices, to repair those with a minimum of trouble- 
shooting. 

Chairman Wydkn, I think it is a very thoughtful point and very 
important because we cannot make it as a country without basic 
industry. We are certainly going to see enormous growth among 
the services and high technology, electronics, and we want to en- 
courage; but my concern also is that we not neglect the education 
and training in basic industry and manufacturing that is going to 
be necessary. You all are obviously on these very pioneering ideas, 
and we commend you for it. 

One question for you. Mr, Baugh. I think you know one of my 
special causes has been to use the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram in a more creative kind of way. because, it is onr- of the truly 
untapped sources of capital for education, and trainirg. and for in- 
novation. I remember years ago as 1 have bc^en ve/y involved in 
this idea of trying to help people use their unemployment insur- 
ance as seed capital to start businesses and the H e, one worker 
who was on unemployment came up to me and s ..d that he felt 
that unemployment was like economic methadone. It just locked 
him in, and he could not shake free. 

Where are we at the State level in terms of trying to look at un- 
employment insurance in a more creative way? I know this has 
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been an interest of yours, a very extensive and long-standing inter- 
est. What is going on at the State level in terms of trying to do 
that? I know that there are things that I could help you with in 
this regard. 

Mr. Baih;h. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There are a couple of things. 
There are some pilots being developed that are coming out of some 
of the packages from this legislatui-e for dislocated workers which, 
in fact, are going to encourage pilots in the area of self-employ- 
ment projects with workers in some of the communities in this 
State. 

Frankly, I will have you know that in spite of people saying it is 
against the law and you cannot do it, there have been several in 
Glenn's shop who have been actually involved with them. Dealing 
with the unemployment insurance system and law is— it is very 
difTicult. It is very big. It is very set in its ways. There needs to be 
shots of creativity to get some t*hinfp5 done. This is one avenue. But 
I think l{K>king more broadly at what has to happen, I would come 
back to really reexamining the way we have looked at the system 
which is the short-term shot of money, subsistence level to get 
people through one period of employmeiit or unemployment to the 
next period of employment rather than viewing it as a system that 
could provide mobility for <xxnipational change for people who are 
being displaced, who have to scH^k new cart^ers. It is too limited in 
its time. The one thing the State is doing is— I hate to speak too 
soon, but, there is legislation on this nhouX capturing some of our 
own funds for extensions of unemployment, but there will be exten- 
sions of unemployment benefits directly linked to training and edu- 
cation. That is one of the approaches. But working with the Feder- 
al system, as you are well aw^ire, is very dilllcult. 

Chairman Wyden. I very much wish to pursue this with you, and 
I commend the State for even taking its small piece, an extension 
and trying to link it to training and education lx*cause these are 
the areas we are going to have to look at. This is where the Cellu- 
lar Ones, and the Tektronix, and the Cascades, join with their env 
ployees, in effect, paying for a very expensive program. Unemploy- 
ment is an expensive programs on both sides of the ledger for em- 
ployers and employees, and we have got to he able to bring more 
value out of those unemplovment insurance dollars, as you say, to 
encourage occupational mobility so that when somebody comes off 
that program at the end of the designated period, they are in a 
better position to move on to something else that is tailored for 
their future. 

Mr. Baugh, I cannot avoid making the comment, the thing that 
is most frustrating to me, personally, in the JTPA system, is a re- 
action. It is a delayed reaction and you have people coming out 
who have had no benefits. I applaud Mr. Lippay for some of the 
things he is saying in dealing with this approach that looks at the 
skills of the work force in the workplace. I have talked about the 
California models and others, but that type of investment that 
takes place in the workplace today buys you time, saves you 
money, when, in fact, displacemerit ever occurs, because they have 
got the transferable skills to move on. So, you have got to look at 
both sides of that equation. It is well and good if you can get the 
extension and JTPA. But frankly, that is a reaction! 
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Chairman Wyden. It is a good point. Mr. Shuck has. I think, 
given a very helpful idea that in his Dislocated Worker Pro-am 
thev are trying to get out there before people get dislocated and ajT- 
ticipate the future as well. Clearly, that is what this has got to be 

^'you all are certainly well worth waiting for, and I also want to 
note that this is perhaps the coldest room that there has ever been 
a congressional hearing in. and I hope everyone will be able to hve 
to tell about it. You all have been very helpful. We are going to 
follow up on the good corporate citizenship that was oJYfred by 
three of our companies >ind the fine work that Mr. Shuck is doing 
with the AFL-CIO and Mr. Baugh is doing m workplace innova- 
tion. We will back at you shortly and thank you all for your coop- 
eration. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:4,") p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 
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rt^f ^ non traditional" utudents and provide P'any services and 
piroqrtfmii fox ^ni'mbers of ethnic minont lei* , older adults, 
displjfc-d v.^xX«?rs, fiaiidicapppd individuais and Bingi*? 
parent The divt^rszty ot prc ' s student body :s one 
rhatac ter 1 St it- wMch Wtixes our roilt'aR tstiractivff to these 
€tude;r)t& We vaiue the d i f f er *»nr#»6 in cultures, races and 
aqps and h-qrt pixority on providing ti«ivic4fs to meet 

the sptJCi^i ntede ot aI\ students, 

You Atf iami.iij \Jiin j^ariy tft t ht^ht- piuaitJRi&. havjjtg vibAtod 
t,r.d j,'.po)s^,n viir. ^cm^rt i.s wt t'omtruna r y ici y*^arii ^«nd Knew 

that pA'C r-as I ^Tioui cfi; iiiid proqrama tor the 

• iJifipiarffrt J.cmt-makt'r & 

• tU 8^ 1 or 3 1 vrt wo r kK> I 

• W«ll.irti I t-T 1 p 1 put ^ 

• :}<jn ■ %-nq i. \ <iti i,pt»aKiiw ^.t.idi-nTf, 

• WtiPieti vif.d r, ; r.ox it/ pi oai am)t* : n 

• TaiQVl^d p::jO:anss f'.^i 

• .^wicif p*»r4'rn . ent**rii 

• rthr:;,- t.*. ..drnt .s ,ic>- t>.s rrntcifi 

' i:\trt.ii i v(' ■ „-.ii.f,»- » . jrri \ 
uo4-n; > 
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inttitutloo in th« laetropoi At«n area, *Bany of our students 
have S9ver« financial li»itationi which maKa arce9a to 
educational prograaa a probI»», Wa hava a significant 
number ot studanta on waifara and many, many others are 
single parents. The process of applying and qualifying for 
flTiancial aid is long and arduous for these students. One 
of the sjost iajportant things the federal government could do 
to help itaprowe the ability of non-traditional students g»in 
the education and training thoy need is improve the fedetal 
financial aid systosj, and soaie suggestions for doing so 



Students on welfare should autoaotacai ly quaiily for 
financial aid The application process should be 
streai&lined and siaplified. The funding of financial aid 
programs ia woefully inadequate. More emphasis should toe 
placed On grant progrsBs rather than on loans. Forcing 
Single parents or those barely above the poverty level to 
borrow money to complete their education is ridiculous. At 
PCc^ wa have i5% isore applications for financial *id than ve 
had last year, and every indicator is that these numbers 
will continue to grow. Three-quarters of the pec students 
who apply for financial aid are older and no longer live 
with their parents. One third of these are single parents 
and two-thirds of thoa earn less than 57.000 per year, 
Ejcpectlng that these people will be able to plan 6 to 9 
months m advance m order to complete their financial aid 
applicationa before the money runs out or that they will be 
ahlm to afford to repay student loans is not realistic, and 
tfte tederal government needs to recognize that ihis group of 
students is growing rapidly. 

In addition to improved financial aid ri^ograms. non- 
traditional siudi'Hts also need assistance with child care 
and arranging other aspects of their lives as family jnembsr« 
and worXers m such a way to maJie education possible for 
cnem The f Inderal government should provide child-care 
subsidies, increase the federal head start appropriation, 
provide incentives for business and ^mrXorc*-^ to initiate 
child-rare progras^s. and give businesses t hreaJis for 
promoting education and training for their *>'pioye«s. 

Hationaiiy, *?0\ of all students enrol lea m post • secondary 
programs are m coinmunity colleges, and yet the^ fe>derai 
higher educstion act and the U S Departnient cf Education 
focus their policies and ptograjss on the "crau • tional** 
students who are no longer in the majority i federal 
policies and procedures need to catch up with reality, and 
acKncwledgc that cowmunity roUegi'S play a vital toie ui 
f'ducating fln«j tramincf the worKtorr© today »nd tomorrow 
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Hr. Chairman and werobers ot the Subcoimnittce, I aia Robert Frank, 
Acting Provost of Portland State University, 1 appreciate t-his 
opportunity to testify at the Subcommittee's hearings on how to 
expand participation of postsecondary education and how the 
Higher Education Act can enhance education opportunities for all 
Oregonians. 

Portland State University (PSU) is a major urban university with 
15,000 students, half of which are parttime. Approximately 25 
percent are working on graduate degrees. They are served by a 
faculty and staff of 1,500. PSU is a loajor provider of higher 
education for Oregon and Washington residents. Approximately 850 
Washington residents are enrolled at PSU, Cf these 279 
participate in a reciprocity prograo that allows Washington 
residents to pay the saroe tuition as Oregon students, 

Portland state University is among the institutions of higher 
education serving a high percentage of r^ontraditional students. 
If vc look at the students who apply for financial aid, only 40 
percent fit the traditional model- These students average 19 
years of age and go to school full time. They have some financial 
support from their parents and a high percentage will graduate in 
four years. 

The other 6D percent arc quite different. They cannot rely on 
parental financial support. They are older, with the average ago 
being over 29 years, and many attend less than full time. 

Because their circumstances are different, the financial needs ot 
the nontraditional students arc different and often greater than 
the traditional student. Nearly 10 percent of PSU's 
nontraditional student applicants for financial aid have 
dependent children that require child care. Within this group, 
half are single parents. During the 1990-91 academic year $64 1 
thousand in student aid was earmarked for child care. 

Contrary to what some expect, students who roust work while 
pursuing their education may need more, not less, assistance. 
They often have family obligations and other expenses th.it 
require more assistance than the traditional student. By 
extending the time to obtain their degrees beyond the usual four 
years, these students require financial aid over a longer period 
of time. As a consequence of their greater need, there is a 
significant gap bi. Lween what aid we are able to give them and how 
much is needed. 

While we ^rc able to meat approximately 97 percent of the 
financial needs of the traditional dependent student, we are able 
to meet only about two thirds of the financial needs of the 
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nontraditional student. These students are compel lad to make up 
the difference froia non-subs id izetd loan programs whose repayment 
and interest terns are not as attractive as the need based 
programs. This is especially true of the tarttiwe students vho 
may be taking too few courses to qualify for federal financial 
aid. one of the goals of the coalition for Adult and Parttime 
Students is to reoove the restrictions on aid to these students. 



Reliance on loans is a serious concern for educators, while we 
presume that an education has cconoraic worth, and nost people 
with a university education will be able to repay their loans, we 
are awarding our graduates a very large debt burden along with 
their degrees - 

Unfortunately, the situation is not getting better, in 1981-82 
almost 35 percent of the financial aid package for a Pr;u student 
would be in the form of grants and 46 percent would be in loans- 
Nine years later the grant portion of the package dropped to 30 
percent and the loan portion rose to more than half (53%). 

We have tried to offset the rising costs of tuition by tripling 
the value of our scholarships and tuition waivers. While we 
offered $400 thousand in scholarships in 1981-S2, this year we 
are offering $1.7 willion. Still, it is not enough. 

To illustrate the problems of the nontraditional students ^ let us 
look at two case studies* 

*^ Bill is a 28 year old sophomore working on his first 
undergraduate degree in the field of Administration of 
Justice* In 1988 he was working forty hours a week in the 
corrections department earning an annual salary of $15,000. 
Bill entered Portland State during the fall term of the 
1989-90 academic year, but did not qualify for financial aid 
because of his income • Unable to to both work and attend 
school full time. Sill could only take a few courses each 
term. After the first year he realized that it would take 
him eight years to complete his degree at the present rate. 
He then decided to quit his full time job and accept 
parttime employment while pursuing his degree full time. 
When Bill applied for financial aid for the 1990-91 academic 
year, he was once again denied t>ecause his eligibility was 
based upon his 1989 income, whxch was $16,500, Due to the 
fact that he had left full time employment, he was 
determined eligible for aid under the Special Condition 
provision within the regulations. In place of his 1989 
income, his estimated 1990 income was used in determining 
his eligibility. Unfortunately, he had six months of 
earnings as a full time employee and six months of earnings 
as a parttime employee during that year. Therefore^ the only 
thing he could qualify for were federal loans. He has now 
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applied for aid for the 1991-92 academic year and will 
qualify for grants and loans if his estimated 1991 income is 
used rather than his 1990 income. This kind of transition 
frow full tisje employee to full time student is often a 
difficult one and requires the student to assume ^ore debt 
burden than is typical of the traditional student. 

Mary is a single 3b year old mother with three children ages 
14, 6, and 4, She is a senior who anticipates completing 
her first undergraduate degree in December. She works 
parttime and rarns approximately §2,000 per year. She also 
receives §520 per month in child support frora her ex- 
husband. She is attending PSU on a full time basis during 
the suamer as well as the academic year. Her total cost of 
attendance is $16,052, which covers tuition and fees, books 
and supplies/ room and board, transportation and $440 per 
month in child care. From her parttiae job and her child 
support the federal qovernaent calculates that she should be 
able to contribute $171 toward her direct educational 
expenses. 

She has been awarded $12,899 in financial aid for the 
current academic year leaving her with an unmet need of 
$2,982 ($16,052 - $171 - $12,899 » $2,9S2). Her aid 
consists of $3,964 in federal and state grants, $6,875 in 
federal loans, a $125 scholarship and $1,935 from an 
experimental State of Oregon child care program which is not 
scheduled for renewal » 

When ::ary graduates in December, she will have a total 
educational debt in excess of $19,000, 

The PSU experience is not unique, A Departaent of Education 
study disclosed that the proportion of college graduates with 
debt burdens increased from one-third to one-half between 1977 
and 1986, and the median amount of debt more than doubled from 
$2,000 to $4,800. 

While we in higher education may get frustrated that the Higher 
Education Act does not provide sufficient funds or that the 
programs do not always correspond to the needs of our students, 
we are all grateful for the help that ve receive. Federal aid 
accounts for 70 percent of the total $28 billion in grants, loans 
and work supplied from federal state and institutional sources. 
Five out of every six students assisted receive aid from federal 
programs. Without this aid many could not continue their 
educations . 

We also recognize that the Congress appreciates our needs and has 
tried to respond. The appropriations for Pell Grants oore than 
doubled between FY 1979 and FY 1991 - from $2-4 billion to more 
than $5 billion. Unfortunately, this increase has been 
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insufficient for the maximuis award to keep pace with inflation. 
While it increased from §1,800 to $2,4 00 between FY 1979 and FY 
1991, it declined as a percentage of average college costs from 
46 percent to 2& percent. 

Pressure to reduce the deficit has oeant that that there has been 
no increase in the maxiiBua Pell Grant award for seven out of 
twelve years. 

It is obvious that despite abundant good intentions in the 
Congress and the Department of Education, the Higher Education 
Act does not have the resources to meet the need* 

From our perspective, the greatest need lies in increasing the 
grant funding and reducing dependence on loans* particularly the 
non-subsidized loans. A $4,000 maxiauB has been suggested and 
that amount seems reasonable* However, the goal of increasing 
reliance on grants and reducing it on loans is substantially 
undercut when the grant maxiioum reisains unchanged for years at a 
tine. A simplified and liberalized foraula for Pell grant 
eligibility and some type of autoisatic cost of living increase 
would be very helpful. 

Loans are a reasonable and necessary element of any financial aid 
package. However, to the extent that loans are necessary, more 
flexible repayment plans are needed. 

One cf the major goals of the educational grants was to make it 
possible for low- income students to attend college. However, we 
are finding that these at-risk students are not as well prepared 
for academic study as the higher income students. Only 40 
percent of low income students complete a bachelor's degree 
within six years, compared to 60 percent of the more affluent 
students. This disappointing statistic illustrates the need for 
cooperative efforts between higher education and elementary and 
secondary education. We must do a better job of preparing 
secondary school students for higher education* 

PSV operates two very successful programs to accomplish this 
objective. One is called MESA (Mathematics, Engineering and 
Science Achievement) . In this program the University works with 
local schools to encourage science, math and engineering among 
low income and minority children* The Portland MESA programs 
works with 400 children in 13 different schools. Thirty of 
thirty-five graduates of the program have gone on to college or 
university programs. 

The second is the Portland Teacher Program. This program 
identifies and encourages minority students to pursue careers in 
teaching. We work with the middle schools and secondary schools 
in Portland to develop the students' interests. We then provide 
special encouragement for them in secondary school and financial 
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aid when they reach ccll<'ge» For those who ultimately become 
teachersr we help thrm find jobs in the Portland area. 

Federal support for these types of programs would contribute to 
future success of th^^se students. We also solicit your support 
fpr the proposed nev authority for state Student Incentive Grants 
(SSIG) to offer matching funds for states to establish or expand 
early intervention programs for at-risk students. 

Adninistrative rules governing financial aid should be modified 
to take into account the needs of the growing number of 
nontraditional students and institutions of higher education 
should be given xaaxiiounj flexibility in transferring funds among 
cacpus-based programs. The American Council on Education has 
urged authorization for campuses to increase from 15 percent to 
75 percent of SEOG^ cws and Perkins funds that they say transfer 
.iiaong the progrwjs. This authorization would allow campuses to 
compensate for the differences among the needs of students. 
While the studert population of the average caapus consists of 60 
percent traditional students and 40 percent nontraditional, PSU's 
student population is almost the exact opposite. Obviously, our 
financial aid packages will look different from the universities 
with more traditional student populations. It would help us to 
have greater flexibility in fashioning the aid packages. 

I cannot allow an appearance tefore this Subcommittee to pass 
without soliciting your support for Title XI of the Higher 
Education Act- The urban grant concept contained in Title XI 
recognizes the growing importance of American cities and their 
universities. President Judith Ramaley has devoted a great deal 
of her time to the task of integrating PSU into its urban 
setting. There is much a university can do to improve the 
quality of life and the economic growth of an urban area. Like 
our land grant predecessors who helped build the rural economy 
and quality of life, we can do the same for the cities. The 
reauthorization and funding of Title XI would allow us to develop 
some »odel programs that would have widespread application. 

At PSU, a major university in a bi-state urban area, we want to 
emphasize the value that we place on cooperative programs not 
just in the Oregon portion of this metropolitan area, but in the 
Washington portion as well. We have already alluded to the 
reciprocity agreement between our states. I hope that it can be 
renewed. We are already engaged in a number of cooperative 
programs with VSV and the Washington community colleges. I sit 
on one of the WSU advisory committees and the Clark county 
community colleges serve on our PSU/Community College Liaison 
Committee. Although our resources for new programs has been 
seriously constrained by the tax reduction measure approved by 
the Oregon voters last year. President Hamaley has fought hard 
for some state funding to begin some of these outreach programs. 
I remain optimistic that our legislature will see the value of 
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what wa might do together. Finally, I urge this Subcommittee to 
support federal programs and funding to help us expand the 
cooperative programs among institutions of higher education. The 
Governor's Commission that looked at higher education in the 
Portland area concluded that in a time of limited resources, 
cooperative and collaborative programs offered a cost effective 
means of improving the quality and reach of higher education, 

I do not envy Members of Congress the difficult choices they must 
make. I realize there are more needs than resources. 
Nevertheless, I urge you to consider aid to higher education as 
an investment that will pay economic and social benefits into the 
next century. We are training the workforce, the entrepreneurs 
and the professionals of the next generation* If we are to be 
competitive in the international markets, have a thriving 
domestic economy and an informed electorate, we have to invest in 
the development of our human resources. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Regulation, BL^sinoss Opportunities and Energy, 
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June 11. 1991 



Mf . Ron Wydw, Chaimi^ 
U S. House of R^resentatives 
Commmee on Smafl Business 
8-363 RaytHjm House Office 8ink3*ng 
Washington, D C. 2(te15 

Mr. Chairman and M«T»toers of the Commmee. 

t want to thank you for having me here. I tt ^ honor and a privilege to address th^ 
commmee on what t see to be an ffDportant issue for the peof^e and their futures 

I wouW also commefxJ yoi aS fc^ avattng your commmee to our community to aUow our 
Biput and \ thank yrou fof that effort and ^r^oe, 

t have been a number of the staff of Dislocate Workers Prc^ since 1^5, and hawe 
worked to expand partiapatton dislocated workers, displaced homemakers. minormes, 
OTd ddef women ^ posJ-^owxlary education. 

r Use of en^oyers wt^a people aro m working; unions, communrty-based 
orga^^ration, and Kxaal senrtce agendas. 

a^es ooutd put on on&^ or m^-seminars to create interests whicti 

would cause peopte to exptare diffwent fiekis training 

Take the mess^ to lf« people as opposed to caiaJogs or buJietin boards 

2 Inform peo^B about grants, loans, arrd how to get them; most people just 
dont know. 

3, FTexiWe delrvery of services More satefltte centers so travel \s not & 
problem, mayt)e on different job sites: more classes away from the campus 
m the community. 

4 Flexibfe classes <y trainlrtg. Condense some of the classes so people can 
complete them m a shorter penod of tinne, Create Masses that are tangible 
to spedfte nrods of Sfwafic employers Do company and emptoyee audfts 
to er^re dasses are cun'ent and up to date. 
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5. Educate the coti^ staff instructors about the new populatioi they wiH 
be s&nmg so that they under^artd their needs are mjt met m the same way 
^ the ymaTgerstu<tent and that the C5sti0s are cWfensm Expose mstox^tors 
lowortcp(ac8s The main thing femakkigpeoptebefeflve they do someth 
different. 

6. Servtces needed: ch^ care for sonw p^je, tools, and beri^ aware of how 
finendaJ needs may be met 

I hope the atx>ve summafy o* my testtmony and the enclosed "Overview" contain the 
information you needed. 

RespectfuKy, 

Glenn Shuck 
Latxjf Uaison 
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Testimony 
by Mary Cohn 
on behalf of 
Tektronix. Inc. 
United States House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Regulation, Business Opportunities, and 
Energy Field Hearing 
on 

Workforce Preparedness and Education 
June 17, 1991 
Portland, Oregon 

Mr Chairman, members of the committee, on behalf of Tektronix. 1 
would like to thank you for the privilege of testifying today on the 
topic of workforce preparedness and education. 

Tektronix is a high technology firm whose research and products are 
at the cutting edge of a dynamic industry. An Oregon-based firm, it 
is a Fortune 500 company with annual sales of $1.4 billion and a 
catalog of more than 3.000 products. The company employs over 
8.000 people in the United States, the majority in Oregon, 

As the state's largest private employer, many of our employees come 
from non-traditional backgrounds. Minorities, displaced 
homemakers and individuals dislocated from other industries have 
joined the Tektronix workforce. Our workers are getting older. The 
average age of a Tektronix employee is 41 

Tektronix's ability to prosper depends upon the ability of these 
workers to access quality education. As a result. Tektronix is 
concerned with the educational levels of the workers that join our 
company as well as providing additional training opportunities for 
those we employ 

Tektronix encourages on-going education through work related 
programs, tuition reimbursement, and on-site classes provided by 
several state institutions. We maintain close working relationships 
with the State's educational institutions. In the 1989-1990 school 
year Tektronix employees had over 7,000 enrollments in classes at 
local' colleges and universities, We are encouraged by the increasing 
willingness of higher educational institutions to work closely with 
business to meet our educational needs. 
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Tektronix has a unique relationship with Portland Community 
College, PCC, which serves as a mcKlel of (operation t^etween 
business, edu<^on and government. PCC operates an C^n Campus 
program on-site at Tektronix Beaverton facilities. The on-site 
pn^ram. combined with Tek's tuition reimbursement policies, eases 
access for Tek students who might not otherwise take advantage of 
higher education. 

PCC also maintains an innovative Self-Paced Learning Center which 
increases access for non-traditional students whose schedule 
cannot accommodate classes, or who tack sufficient literacy or 
math skills. People outside Tektronix can enrol) in PCC on-site 
classes and use the Se)f*Paced Learning Center. 

Working in partnership with the State of Oregon aTKl Mount Hood 
Community College, using federal Department of Labor funding, 
Tektronix currently houses a Displaced Workers Pr<^ram which helps 
recently laid-off workers get the education they need to learn new 
skills and find new jobs. Through this program, dislocated workers 
achieve access to education which can redirect their fives into new 
careers. 

During the time taken to establish the Displaced Workers Program, 
workers who needed it most fell through the cracks due to red tape. 
Policies, procedures and paperwork must be streamlined and 
simplified to improve aaress to higher education. 

Tek encourages and participates in programs such as those 
sponsored by county Business Education Compact programs which 
give community college and university instructors a chance to work 
in industry and share what they learn here with their students. In 
turn, we learn more about the challenges faced by students and 
teachers. 

Helping adult workers to obtain additional education is vital. It is 
equally vital that the state system provide a good foundation for all 
students in K-12. Tek is becoming increasingly involved in the K-12 
curriculum development and teacher partnership programs. 
Tektronix supports efforts to provide all students with the ability 
to write, communicate and apply basic mathematic and computer 
skills. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, w© would encourage you to take these 
actions: 

- Support and encourage business, education and government 
partnerships, such as the Tektronix - Portland Community College 
cooperative arrangement, 

- Enable people to take advantage of educational opportunities by 
providing financial and social support services. 

- Improve access to programs and educational financial assistance 
by streamlining bureaucracy and simplifying paperwork. 

- Work to improve the state education system, for all children m K- 
12 as well as the state university systems. 

We support your efforts to improve access to postsecondary 
education access for all Oregomans . We need people who have the 
skills and ambition to take responsibility for their own success, and 
who can work with us toward a larger vision of a strong and vital 
America. 
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SCHNITZ€fi ST€a INDUSTRI6S, INC. 



.Jun<* 17, 1991 
Statement by Andxew P. Lippay 
hcf«rf» the subcommir.teff on Fequintion 
Bufiin«eG (Opportunities & Energy 



Good woining Mi. Clmiiman. ThanK yoM ti)t the opportunity to f^peaX at 
this hearing, foi the rec<?id, jr,y name is Andrew P. Mppay and I am 
Assistant Vice President of Humsin Resources ftir Cascade Steel Rolling 
Mllls^ !nc., A diviwion ot Srhnitzer Steel I ndast r ies . 

A Bhnrt fsununajy of Cascade Steel will provide a bet^ei understand! nq ot 
the workfnxre preparedness and education needed by the company. 

Cascade Steel is ciassitied as a mini-miii which in geneial n^eai-.s it 
cofppetey in a ciai Kot niche i^f the steel industry by producing a limited 
range o{ fininhed steel prt>dii<'ts jrarketed in ^ sprritic geographic area» 
Sucress depends upon havinq the low cofit^ high quality product. 

To achieve this low co9t^ hi^h quai ity goal, the frost nodern technology 
muBt be uBed. CaBrade Stee!, this month, t'<»mple'^pd a new thirty n'illion 
dollar melting farj.iaty uBinc? corrputet integrated manufacturing 
technploqy ttiat will double the old piodu-tion capacity at sign i f ic^int ly 
lower t-tvst . Whsie Thif» rer*^nplo«5y i;4 p.^^re t ^^ir y , is not sufficient for 
fiijccess. A RKillrrl, hiqhly q-jaiifie/f worKtorce is essential it the 
b#»nef3tP ot the nf»w t r»rh{|w ■ ayy 'ifid enfrrnur, Cv'Jpi*«^l irtve'^tment are to be 
opt ini red . 

l?nf OJ t unarely , la^cade Steo; :o^,..zrd \ht\* while itt* workforce wan 
dedicated and ^.Md wornino. * ht> fhjroTiwn ri'io vKiil leguired to operate 
th« n*w {a«'iiity were ?r. i i^n i "^n? 

ThitT lertfi*-. rrt^ r » f orn ; -fin,;' odny'.; ht'0::ng, flow of;e i.ojnpany 

approached the r!-.ft . : '»>;qe jit ^mKioice pr epfiredneft*? and education. Simply 
Ktated, « par : :!r: ';h:^ wrf-, * ^-^t^ii n, winch all paitueis contributeci their 
fit roi-:ge?;r abf*ef«. ar.ii wrr^ w.ti::.'^ 'o risk, rxpetiTpnt and be flexible 
action. The pat:iiM:^ we:<': ChemeKeta Coffjninity College; Local 8378 ot 
United St eel woi r of A-.p:ira; the erplfiyees; and the cor.pa ny . 

Of 4r)0 enrployefft, cvei 9n^, p^irt ic i pated on a voluntary basis in an 
orientatU/H fl-jri brir^ic tiamir.g prc>gran. 

1, cascade Steel paid the tull cost of the program, including a 
linn ted amount of paid time for enipioyee voluntary attendance 
at after work hours sppsions to introdjca and explain the 
program. 

?. Chemeket a Cojrimunity college identified training needs by 
holding group meetings with enployees^ developed the courses, 
and very important ly conducted the traini;ig on the conpany site 
a* any time of d^y or day of the week which best fit employee 
work schedules. 
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This roll. revarsBl -h»re the inatructor had to S'i''^"^" ii*"" 
to Batch the student work .cbeduli., °* .•^^^Y^ 

trying to enroli in off .ite training which sat at • ^1^ 
b^cSM crucial to anabling empioyaB to attaud and coa^iata tha 

1 The union save fuU support, co-chaired the education 
coSiait^ee? and worK^ clc^elT^ith Chemokata Community CoUege 
instructors to design the training* 

4. The employees accepted individual reeponsibility ff f^i^^^J'^^J 
their skills and education. We believe individual conraitroent 
and {motivation ie eassntial* 

The conipany strcseed that ell participation «es ^^>.«f ^^^^^ 
introductory seseions, in which the employees were paid their hourly wage 
orSttending It wa^^^ felt that paid time to learn /^f?^*^^^!^ 
necessary to show the level of commitment by Cascade Steel 
Seny einJioyeeB a« possible. Alter that, all training was on the 
employee *D own time on a voluntary basis. 

A Summary of results includes 

1. Approxiniatoly 90% of all employees attended the paid time 
introductory sessions to learn about, the program, 

2, Over 50% continued to participate in the ongoing education on 
4 voluntary basis on their own time. 

Classes with fifty <50> or more participants in an ongoing 
education includes 

a Metrics. Mote the new facility is all motric. 

• career Oevelopr^ent . An assesssient canter ^"fj^^f 
individual testing and counseling about basic aptitude 
levels and career pathing, 

4. Computer training? Introduction to computers, IBM DOS, Lotus, 
and advanced WordPerfect, 

b Contputer Integrated Manufacturing (CIK), Approximately 150 
employees attended these specially designed classes to 
introduce employees to manufacturing processes in ^^n^^h the 
employee controls the production system through direct computer 
interaction, mainly through computer touch screen operation or 
equipment * 

6 General Equivalency Degree {CEV) . Over 70 employees have 
participated in a Sasic lab which offers self paced learning 
two days per weeK with one on one instructor assistance 
available. Wany are working toward a GED. 

7. Electronics. A specialty series designed for electricians to 
upgrade skills by adding full electronic competency to their 
Current electrical knowledge. 
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8. Self fifiteam. There is some feeling, t>ut not quantifitf&Ie 
evidence, that this opportunity for and education has 

raised the self esteem nf those participaots, A nwnber of 
ea^>loy»es heve asked if spou&eB 50t empioyod by the ccKipany can 
attend the classes. 

These requests have been granted on a space available baeis. 
Employees receiving a GED have notified the company of this 
achievement* 

In determining what we have learned which may be of benefit to the \forK 
of this subcossnittee is the following: 

• Woxkers currently employed need effective ways to upgrade their 
sKiUs as an in^poitant step in avoiding becoming a displaced 
worker . 

• Limited basic skills have created probleras in jdvnncinq workers 
to bigh skills positions, especially new employees hired to 
fill low skill c>ntry level jobs. The company will need to take 
tht' initiativp 'o Bolve the pxoblem. 

• For a company our size which cannot afford a f ul 1 time 
comprehensive training departn^ent, forming a partnership with 
the local conwunity college was highly cost effective. 

• The benefit of new technology can only be realized through a 
skilled workforre, and those workers arft willing and able to 
upgrade their sk-iiis if the opportunity is available at a time 
and location accessible to tb«m. This is why the flexibility 
of the comrounity college in providing instructors any day of 
the week at any time was vio important. 

Areas for further exploration by this committee which jnay facilitate the 
upgrading of ftkills and education could include; 

1. Finding ways to encourage the industry to spend mote nioney on 
training whil« recOgna£irtg that in the ehort run these costs 
az e an immediate expense against the bottom line, and the 
employee who acquires the skill may leave for another employer 
oi beco^ne self employed. 

2, Finding ways lor employees who are not large enough to carry 
their own in-house training department to learn about and form 
partnerships with local cororouoity colleges to develop on site 
training programs. 

This concludes luy statement, again thank you for the opportunity to 
address the conwittee. 
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bteei mm pannersnip otters career 
development and training program 
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Cascade Steel Prepares for the Nineties 
Cascade Forms Parttiersliip 
with Chemefeeta CommunltY College 
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i)H K I Of IMF t.OVf MNOW 



SIAn CAI'tTOt. 



rebfuary 12. 1991 



Tom ZetenKa, Mmager 
Governin^nta) anc^ Legislative Affaiis 
yctiniUof SteeJ If dustrles. Inc 
3200 N.W. Y»on Avo 
PO Boj^ 10047 
Poflliuul. on 97210 

Doar Tnm: 

Thank you lor letting m© Know about Cascade Steel's partnership wilh Chemekela 
Community College, As you know from the lunch meeting you attended, workforce 
training wlii recerve top priority in my administf ation. Our goa! for Oregon is to have the 
best educated and frair^ed workforce in America by the year 2000. 
Your training program at Cascade Steel is a u^b^lI step towards that goal. 

I appreciate your support and interest in investing in the people of Oregon, Please 
keep me posted on how the training program partnership progresses. 




Barbara Roberts 
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^jSoBesg Offers vaitedffograms 



Chemeketa helps community 
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Future Of the Mldde East 



Bush must not lose the peace 

.» b.M.. Km ?^!.r^?ifiii~c*^^ 
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SCHNIT^en ST€eL INDUSTRICS. INC 





February 4, J*J«3l 



Honorable Barbara Roberts O^^^ 
Governor, State of Oregon 
State CapUol 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Dear Governor Roberts: 

I want to thank j^ou for makJn9 the time to o^et with se^iwnts of the 
business comwunny. includJftg the lunch last Tuesday at the HultnoiBah /athletic 
Club. J appreciated your reviewing with the group your priorities amJ soliciting 
our questions and concerns. 

As you know, Schnitzer Steel Industries, inc. is Oregon's oldest scrap 
metals recycler and is one of the lar9est ccnnroerclal/industrlal scrap petals 
processors in the Pacific Worthiest. You may not be aware that we also own 
Cascade Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. in HcHinnvllle, Oregon. Cascade manufactures 
a variety of steel products (rebar, 5truct«r«1 ^tals, fence posts), utilizing 
scrap Beta! as our raw product. Cascadr is currently nearing completion of a 
$35 minion expansion project building new "melt shop*, which will nearly 
double our capacity to bwU recycled scrap ©etal . 

irfe agree with your coaroents about the need to continue to invest in people, 
tool Enclosed for your information is a recent news story about a workforce 
training program we are involved with at Cascade, in partnership with Cheffleketa 
Community College, f think you will find it fits along the lines of some of the 
comments you made at last Tuesday's lunch. 

Please feel free to call or us if we can provide you any information or 
other assistance on our industry or if we can be of assistance In other ways. 



Tora /elenka 
Hanager 

Governmental and li^qtslalive Affairs 
Inf Insure (3) 



Sincerely, 
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Offers new training 



Mill forges partnership 



MofC than just a mulii- million 
(k>Uar Iia^on s£eel rncU shop is undtr 
devtlopmeni at Cascadc^lifici Roll- 
ing Mills m McMlnoviUe, arcoxdin» 
to John Clyde of Ciienickcu 
Community CoSkgt. 

A omque pminer^ip is being 
forged between ihc miU »nd Ihc 
coUtge to bc^ jnit CSRM en»idoy«es 
im Ibe cuttmg edge of Ihc new tech- 
notogy soon lo come. 

After meeting with m&n«gemen! 
wid employm At iJ* iBfll, a learn of 
tuffcnt from Oicmekeu befa» 
dtoignini * iramini program Uwi will 
focus 00 tfirae main vcas: basic sJciils 
dcwclopmcflt In the wwfcpiace, tech- 
nical Uitjwy. and opgratling of AiUs 
in highly techaical Jots. 

A|!>prcsimaie)y 975 of C^a(fe*s 
400-phd emplojftcs have ax(enae4 
oricnUlion sessions e^iplaining the 
paiWTship. and BIS have indica£pd 
they wcHild like to participate m some 
type of training session, said Of^ 
who is directing «he jroject In addi- 
tk^ eo ^Is training, ihe cmployec5 
will have an oppcdunity to partkri- 
{ote in otfter devcJopmcnt wort- 
fhops in order ID defv^ specific seas 
of intere^ 

} The first sequence of trainiiig 
fcssiom will foctis on metrics vid 
techmcal reading, and employees 
will be pojvkkd wlAanovttviewof 
the computer iniegraiod mamafactw- 
ing process. Slid Looan^ Whitm* • 
member of dJcmekeU's insnvciioft' 
at design team. Future offerings will 
be determined after the^imtial^ 
lEssonsi ' ' 

# A p»iicttlar1y ehaUenging wspcct 
. of the prqiect il fcheduling Iralmas 
%ittsioos mtsid the thr» racatini 
; tf^ifks (be mill ^xalea oq 24 bom 
per day. Initial leasiooa, which begvi 
" ,mcmtii»VBbekttbe)dfiooi6lo9 
Mqodays Iw dlfe; I Jo 6 p m 



delivery systems and curriculum to 
meet Cascade's needs,* CJydc said. 
That's the chalicftge of the insmic- 
hma^ <tesign team," 

For its part. CascatSe has nude 
both a fiiiam:ial ftnd persons! 
commitment Id its employees to help 
ensure the project's success. 

The company has invested about 
$25,000 in the woject. which 
incIiKks the cost of instruclton and 



rcmoikling at the oaining cemcr. 
according to Drew Lippay. assistant 
vice pfc&ideHt of hum^^ irsourccs 
"TJa advanced technoiogy is 
necessary twit not sufficient lo 
compete — you have lo have the 
slulkd workiofce to maintain the 
equipment. We had to Hud a woy to 
trpg^de skills, and wv found that the 
partnership with Chcmekcta was the 
way to go." l-ippay said. 
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